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JUST LIKE HIM. 
NUMBER TWO. 


NOTHER promise, and yet not another. 
“Lo, Iam with you alway,” no doubt 
refers to time. But when we consider an- 
other scene in the history of Christ and the 
Apostles, we may write, lo, I am with you 
forever. See John, 17 chap. 

Jesus had been talking with them, giving 
special encouragement and instructions in 
the three previous chapters. 4nd now it 
seems as if there were some things'too sacred 
to be uttered in common language, hence he 
turns to commune with his Father. 

Now give heed,'O my soul; and thou shalt 
hear the tender outgushing of the very foun- 
tain of the Saviour’s loving kindness. A 
promise! the climax of all promises, and 
joy of all joys,—a promise in prayer!—a 
promise so delectable that it was only when 
the heaven-perfumed cloud of incense arose 
between Father and Son, that it could be 
uttered, ay, written, as a golden rainbow on 


It is, therefore, a most practical bond. 
Thus the Saviour uses it in both cases. May 
they be thus, “that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” (21.) Again, “that 
the world may know that thou hast sent me, 
and hast loved them as thou hast loved 
me.” (23.) 

Ab! we may always be sure that the Lord |' 
does nothing in vain. He binds you to him- 
self that you may be bound to show him forth 
te the world. The vine weaves its nerves 
and sends its blood into the branch that it 
may bear fruit. No blooming, no green 
leaves, no fruit, no life; and, therefore, no 
connection with the parent. 

“Go work in my vineyard,” is the order. 

Oh, such connection, such identity, must 
stir the soul, and therefore arouse the slug- 
gard. “Show me thy faith by thy works.” 

Active and noble associations in this life 
often excite to permanent good. Many a 
drone has become an enterprising citizen, by 
elevating him and putting him in the midst of 
active life. So we have seen perfect do 
nothings in state and church, suddenly ex- 
cited to become examples in labors for 
Christ, running the race to heaven with joy. 
What made the change? A question easily 
answered : 

The Holy Ghost had united the worldling 
and the unconverted professor to God and 
Christ, and they lived—not they but Christ 
lived in them. As it were, new blood bound- 
ed through their arteries, and new nerves 
thrilled the whole system. 

Reader, when Christians realize this unity, 
the difficulty is not to awaken them to the 
luxurious toil and sweat of Christ’s garden, 
but often to restrain them because of their 
physical nature. Many in their unconscious 
overstrain find early graves: as Brainard, 
Martin, Payson, McCheyne, Harriet Newell, 
Adelaide Newton and a host of others. 

Well, truly this is having Jesus with us! 
“lo, I am with you alway.” It cannot be 
otherwise, for he dwelleth, houseth in the 
heart. (Eph. 3:17.) “He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me 
and Tin him,” &. (See 1. John 2:24 and 
Revelation 3 : 20.) 
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UNKIND AND KIND WORDS. 


ORE than fifty years ago I lived, a boy 
of the age of five years, in the city of 
Hartford, Connecticut. Not far from my home 
was a jeweler’s store, the owner of which 
would never allow boys to come near his pre- 
mises, though I in company with other boys, 
would often look over the sweepings of the 
store after they had been thrown into the 
street, and would pick up such things as were 
good for nothing but to fill a boy’s pocket. 
Almost as sure as we were there, we were at 
once driven away with unkind words and ac- 
tions. I then thought that he had not a 
friend among the boys, and I am sorry to shy, 
that for more than half a century this impres- 
sion was upon the mind, but I hope not on 
the heart of at least one boy. 
A few years since, being in the same city, I 
overteok the man that I had always thought 
was nota friend of boys. He had reached the 
age of four score years, and was walking with 
his staff down Main street. I made up my 
mind thatfor once I would speak, and calling 
him by name, inquired after his health. At 
the same moment he took my arm, and slowly 
we continued our walk, he asking who I was, 
and saying that he remembered my father, 
who for more than fifty years had been in the 
grave, in the old cemetery near the Centre 
church. On reaching his home, we parted to 
meet no more, as he has since been num 
with the dead. I have often regretted, that 
even at this late hour, I did not teil him how 
many more friends he would have had, had 
the boys been treated more kindly. School- 
teachers, ever speak kindly. 

About the same early period, a man who 
always spoke kindly to me, gave me, one day, 
a dime, and this act, seemingly so trifling, I 
have never forgotten. I did not know that 
the author was alive until, a short time since, 
one of my neighbors returning from a visit to 
& distant county, told me that he saw an old 
gentleman there who knew me. On inquiry, 
I found it was the man who had, many years 
since, spoken such kind words to me. I told 
him that I remembered him well for his ten 
cents and his kind words. XIX Oxntury. 


churches, that we see it carried into effect 
year after year, to the great detriment of all 
concerned. This is especially the case in 
those places which are neither city nor coun- 
try. I have now in mind a manufacturing 
village, where this practice has been pursued 
for years. Only recently they have displaced 
the superintendent of their Sabbath. school, 
and re-elected his pred of two years 
ago. Permit a brief history of this, as illus- 
trative of the usual workings of such a policy. 
The re-elected officer to whom I have alluded, 
was first chosen superintendent of this school 
some few years since. He took hold of his 
work with enthusiasm, and was unremitting 
in his efforts to promote the welfare of his 
charge. So far as I know, he had the 
sympathy and co-operation of the pastor and 
teachers; he enlisted the love of the children. 
His efforts were successful. There was no 
good reason (as his recent re-appointment in- 
dicates) why he should not have been con- 
tinued in place from year to year. But the 
rotation doctrine would not admit of such a 
course. Sotwo years ago, another gentle- 
man was chosen. He was a warm-hearted, 
experienced Sunday-school laborer, and 
brought to his duties a ‘zeal according to 
knowledge.” He introduced in the school 
many improvements, which in the experience 
of other schools, had been tested and proved 
of value. Under his able guidance, and by 
the blessing of God, there had been a marked 
gain in the actual condition of his charge. 
His plans had been arranged for both the 
present and the future. He was laying, as 
best he could, a sure foundation for much 
present and great prospective results. The 
time for the anaual meeting arrived, and 
with it the rotation idea again, and he was 
dropped. Now where a school is poorly 
officered, it is well to change whenever there 
is a prospect of benefitting by it. But when 
there is no cause of complaint, and officers, 
teachers, and scholars are unitedly laboring 
for the common good, then where is the 
benefit? In the case quoted above, (and it is 
but one of many,) the result is, that at each 
election there have been those who question- 
ed both the* justice und expediency of pur- 





the Sabbath-school was to him the gateway 
to knowledge, to honor, and to religion. 

But what became of that other boy who 
tempted him to steal in the dark hour of his 
trial? The way of transgression may seem 
easy at first, but in the end it is very hard. 
He had taken the first step in sin, others 
followed in quick succession, till within the 
walls of a prison he paid the penalty of the 
violated law. There the record ceases. Whe- 
ther he still lives, or whether greater crimes 
have led to deeper punishment, is not known. 
How different might have been his life’s his- 
tory had he also turned aside into the Sab- 
bath-school, and there learned the way of 
salvation. 

The foregoing incidents are strictly true. 
They occurred in the city of New York. 
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THE DEADLY STING. 
BY THE REV. JOHN TODD. 


HERE were once two little caterpillars on 
the ground, very near each other. They 
looked alike, and moved alike, and seemed 
alike in all respects. 
A very skillful surgeon can takea caterpillar, 
and when it is dead, can carefully take his 
knife and open it, and there, enclosed within 
the living worm, can see the form and the 
shape of the butterfly which is there, and into 
which the caterpillar is one day to be 
“changed,” as I described in my account of 
the worm. The butterfly within the worm 
seems to have organs and parts of his own, 
all distinct from the worm. 
Now, among all the insects that buzz in the 
air is one which is called the ichneumon! 
She has a long tail, which is a kind of sting, 
and which also holds her little eggs. It may 
be called the egg-depositor. It contains a 
great many eggs. As this ichneumon fly was 
buzzing and wheeling around, she saw the 
two caterpillars. ‘‘ Now,” says she, “I have 
found just what I want,—a place where I can 
lay my little eggs, and have them warm and 
safe.” 


So down she darted, and before the 
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HAMAN’S TROUBLE. 
BY THE RRV. J. T. ORANE, D. D. 


HE Word of God, in its history as well as 

its preceptive teachings, is inimitable in 

its pictures of human life and human charac- 

ter. A single line ofttimes furnishes a por- 

trait, a single incident describes a whole class. 

Haman, the son of Hammedatha, the Aga- 

gite, was promoted by his royal master. He 

sat above all the princes of the realm. His 

influence at court was unbouaded. His wealth 

was so great that he was able to offer his 

master five hundred tons of silver as a pre- 

sent. He dwelt in a palace, in the midst of 

splendor and luxury. When he rode through 

the streets of Susa every head bowed, every 

form bent to do him reverence. At home or 
abroad, it seemed as if the son of Hamnfeda- 
tha possessed all that a worldly heart could 
wish,and as if ambition’s rosiest dreams were 
realized. 

And yet Haman was unhappy. As far as 
the record shows, he felt but one trouble, but 
that one was so deep thatit clouded his whole 
life. On a certain memorable occasion, he 
summoned his family and his numerous per- 
sonal friends to condole with him in his sore 
distress. He deliberately enumerated the se, 
veral items of his good fortune, his wealth, 
his, children, the royal favor, his exaltation 
above all the other princes of the realm, and 
then he added, bitterly, “All this profiteth me 
nothing.” The one great trouble of his life 
was sufficient to render all this powerless to 
please. His one secret sorrow rendered the 
royal smile valueless, distilled bitterness into 
every cup at the banquet, and turned to dis- 
cord the hosannas of the shouting multitude. 
And what was his trouble? Was it that he 
held his state by the precarious tenure of a 
tyrant’s whim? Was it that wife or child 
was smitten by some deadly disease? Was it 
that he felt the fires of some loathsome lep- 
rosy begin their unquenchable burning in his 
own veins? His one trouble isso absurd atrou- 
ble that it would seem to claim men’s derision 
rather than sympathy. Poor Haman’s wealth, 


power, and magnificence ‘availed him no- 
thing,” because among the crowd of bending 
courtiers there was one man who refused to 
comply with the forms of court etiquette. 
There was nothing in this refusal to render it 
a matter of importance. Mordecai was a man 
of littlenotein Susa. He “stood at the king’s 
gate,” performing faithfully the duties of his 
office, whatever his office was; sut he was of 


caterpillars had time to get away, she stung 
one of them, and at the same moment 
left her eggs in his body; the other escaped. 
However, as the one stung did not seem to 
be much hurt, the two crept along together. 
They still looked alike, and no one could 
have told which had received the sting. 
They both lived out their appointed life. 

In the meantime, there was a curious thing 


suing this course, and who were some time 
in becoming reconciled to it. It distracts the 
children. They loved both superintendents, 
but in each case were attached most deeply 
to the latest incumbent. To the children of a 
Sunday-school, the superintendent, if fit for 
his position, is the representative man of the 
institution ; they seek his counsel, they carry 
to him their griefs, and they expect, and 


the cloud, “‘QAat they all may be one; as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one tn us.” 

High born child and heir, because of 
promise, carefully draw nigh and note. That 
which makes thee an heir of all things, is 
only proclaimed in the language of prayer. 
This promise being the height, depth, length 





Mystics ask for wonders and ineffable mys- 
teries in the Christian religion. I cannot 
conceive of a greater mystery or wonder than 
this: Christ dwelling one with us. The 
philosopher cannot explain it. The Christian 
can feel, but cannot tell it. It binds him like 
a mighty man, and yetis as gentle as the hand 
of an infant. It is often overwhelmingly 
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THE PRIZED MANUSCRIPT. — 
YOUNG lady had received from her 
teacher & manuscript containing hints 

respecting reading, writing and the formation 
of right intellectual habits. She prized it 


and breadth, covering and sealing all prom- 
ises, so the language in which it is uttered, 
is the very mother of all expression of 


charming, perfectly enrapturing, and yet it 
jara nota nerve. Wonder of wonders! In- 
effable delights! Here the thirsting soul can 


very highly and often consulted it, and en- 
deavored to reduce the rules to practice, She 
prized it as a token of affection, and as a 


rightly, that he will know them, and sympa- 
thize with them always. Now these brief 
tenures of office utterly destroy this feature 


going on. 


The little eggs which had been 
left in the caterpillar began to hatch, and 


so little account at the palace that the proud 
Haman seems not to have been aware of his 
existence, till some officious mischief-maker 





they, like all other creatures, must live by 
eating. And so, instead of eating and kill- 
ing the caterpillar, they went direetly to the 


thought—heart-language, never common. 
As Dr. J. W. Alexander -says, “the real 
distilled thoughts of gathered flowers only 


always find something to edify, elevate and 
charm, and, ‘the end is not yet.” Here the 
dying Christian can impose his all, lay down 


direetory for intellectual progress. 
One day the manuscript was missing. 
Some repairs and an addition had been made 


pointed him out and called Haman’s attention 
to the fact that he “ bowed not, nor did him 
reverence.” But now Haman has been told 


of the position, and virtually nullify a great 
portion of his most valuable opportunities for 
doing good. My rotating brethren, please to 











come unbidden: often when falling asleep 
amidst autumnal murmurs—musing along 
the purling streams, or more especially when 
praying over the sacred word.” Thus here : 
it seems as if the dear Saviour could only tell 
all, opening the very soul centre of the Rose 
of Sharon, in prayer. 

Let us now note well the kind of bond 
which makes this unity. ‘As thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us.” Again, “I in them, and thou 
in me that they may be made perfect in one.” 

Behold, what an inducement to turn and 
unite thyself to the Lord Jesus! ‘“ Unity 
with the Godhead? That is just what I do 
not desire. I wish I could forget him alto- 
gether. If thus united, I suppose I should be 
thinking of him all the time.” Ah, poor 
wanderer! nature has truly outspoken. 
“Away, away with him,” the natural heart 
cries. 

I know the unconverted, often, when urged 
to turn and live, say, ‘I never think of it.” 
Not so: it is their burden that they do. 
Hence, too often, in urging professors of re- 
ligion to more meditation and prayer, they 
reply, “we cannot keep these things before 
our minds.” What! One with Jesus, and 
cannot think upon him? Can. mother for- 
get her infant child? How was it before your 
profession? Alas! professors often pass 
whole days, maybe weeks, without any true 
meditation, while sinners never see a single 
day free from thoughts, and maybe convic- 
tions of duty; and sometimes the night is 
terrible, making them groan, “ whither shall 
I flee from his presence ?” 

Unhappy one, I invite you to this union, 
that your meditation may be sweet. His word 
being as the “honey and the heney-comb.” 

Iam sure, when you once experience this 
oneness, you will never tell me that you can- 
not keep him in your thoughts and heart; 
but rather, that you can call him to mind and 
pray to him, anywhere and under ail circum- 
stances, praying much in the street, while at 
work, in the waking hours of the night, and 
while eating giving thanks. 

“The Lord is at my right hand.” ‘The 
Lord is my shield and buekler.” “The Lord 
is my shepherd, I shall not want.” “TI will 
both lay me down in peace, and sleep: for 
thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in safety.” 
“ Justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Cbrist.” Which 
style of meditations do you like the better? 
“ Peace, peace, crieth the wicked, but there is 
no peace saith my God.” ‘“ My God will not 
hear me,” agonises another. “I wish I were 
that dog,” said another, but he afterward 
bowed and said, “it is sweet to be one with 
Jesus.” 

See how many calls to a godly life in 
Christ Jesus. But none so loud, so loving 
and merciful as this. One with God and 
Christ! Stand up, O my soul. 

It is a holy bond. Press on to holiness 
then. Out forever, ye princes, from the filth 
of life. Put away the low, ignoble tricks of 
the mass. Show your royal, pure blood, 
blushing your cheeks to do anything mean, 
ye and yours being marked holiness to the 
Lord. 


his weary head and pass away with joy ; and, 
lo! “the end is not yet.” And here, too, the 
saint before the throne may fill his growing 
soul with “joys unspeakable, ten thousand 
years, and, amazing! “the end is not yet.” 
J. B. R. 
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Philadelphia Sabbath-School Association. 

je anpual meeting of the Philadelphia 

Sabbath-School Association was held on 
Monday evening last, in the Sansom street 
church, 

In the absence of the President, John S. 
Cummings, Esq., was, on motion, called to 
the chair, who gave out a hymn, and after 
the singing, called on the Rev. Mr. Crowell to 
lead in prayer. 

The chairman made some very suitable re- 
marks in regard to the importance of the 
Sabbath-school work ; and after singing two 
verses of another hymn, called on J. B. 
Rodgers, Esq., secretary of the association, to 
read the report, which he did. The report 
states that since the organization of the asso- 
ciation, over 120 schools had been formed 
through its instrumentality, embracing 1,100 
teachers, and about 9,000 scholars. The 
whole number of church and mission-schools 
in Philadelphia is 366, containing 66,000 
scholars, and over 7,500 teachers. 

During the last three months, an interest- 
ing course of lectures had been delivered by 
Frederick A. Packard, Esq., in the large lec- 
ture room of the Rev. Dr Wadeworth’s 
church, to Sabbath-school teachers; and the 
association tender their thanks to this brother 
for his kind effort to benef teachers, and 
thus further the blessed cause. ‘ 

After the reading of the report, the Rev. 
W. J. R. Taylor was introduced, who addressed 
vhe audience in his usual happy manner, on 
the value of such an institution as the Sab- 
batk-School Association, and the work in 
which it was engaged. 

The Rev. Mr. Crowell was next introduced 
by the chairman, who made a strong appeul 
for mission-schools, and called attention to 
the mission-school of his own church, and 
related several facts to prove the benefit it 
had been both to teachers, children and 
parents. 

After singing again and a short prayer by 
the Rev,\Mr. Pierce, the Rev. John Chambers 
was requested to address the meeting, who re- 
marked that the words “feeble efforts” should 
be stricken out of the vocabulary and whole 
soul efforts introduced, for there were only 
366 Sabbath-schoola in the city and 5,000 
rum -shops. Ministers, elders, deacons and 
members of our churches should come up to 
this important work. Our hundred thousand 
soldiers had come forward at the call of the 
President to sustain our beloved government, 
and why not the soldiers of the cross lend a 
helping hand to gather. in the multitudes yet 
outside of the Sabbath-schools. 

Mr. John M. Harper made some useful re- 
marks, showing the results of faithful Sab- 


and s were elected 





.-) 





the Rev. Mr. Pierce. N. 


to the house in which shelived, which caused 
considerable disarrangement of the furniture, 
especially that belongimg to the young lady’s 
room. s 

“Mother,” said she, ‘I have lost my book, 
and I had rather lose anything I have.” 

“TY think you will find it when we put 
things in order, but if we should not the loss 
cannot be.great, for 1am sure you must have 
it by heart by this time.” 

“Tt is true I know all there is in it, but i 
should be very sorry to lose it. It was the 
gift of the best, I may say, the only teacher I 
ever had.” 

“T am pleased to see that you are grateful 
to your teacher and your friend, and that you 
prize his advice so highly; but I have often 
wished when I have seen you studying the 
manuscript so earnestly, that you would study 
with equal zeal the book that a higher and 
better Friend and Teacher has given you.” 

“You mean the Bible?” 

“Yes, my daughter.” 

“Tread it every day, and reverence it as 
the inspired word of God.” 

“No doubt, but you do not read it as you 
do the work of your teacher—you do not 
prize it as a token of infinite love. You are 
anxious to improve your mind. You study 
and strive to practice the rules which an ex- 
cellent teacher has drawnup for you. If you 
felt a similar anxiety to improve your heart, 
and would study and strive to practice the 
rules which the great Teacher has given you, 
I should be most happy.” 

Is there anything more astonishing than 
the neglect with which the word of God is 
treated by men! Here we have a communica- 
tion from heaven, a directory for obtaining 
happiness, a fountain of wisdem, and of con- 
solation, and of life eternal, and yet even 
many of the professed friends of God pay 
very little attention to it. Few prize it as 
that young lady prized the rules of her 
teacher. Few cherish it as a token of affec- 
tion, few have made themselves so familiar 
with its contents that if they should lose their 
copy and be unable to procure another, they 
would still have it in their memories. 

Said an eminent minister, on his dying bed, 
to a young friend, “ don’t neglect that book,” 
pointing to the Bible, ‘‘as I have ted 


think of these things, and prayerfully deter- 
mine for the future whether this course is 
best. o. S. 
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THE TWO PATHS. 


T was midnight. Upon the steps of luxury 
sat the starveling, pale and motionless. 
His grief and want were too deep for utter- 
ance. The hours dragged heavily, but that 
poor, lone child heeded them not. His eyes 
were fastened upon the imagined feasts, the 
untouched abundance, with the fascinating 
sight of which hunger has the strange power 
of tantalizing her victims. At length, stif- 
fened and chilled, he felt the dawn, and reus- 
ed himself to look upon the face of day, the 
coming Sabbath; to him what a day of hun- 
ger and of misery. He saw a child draw near, 
through the gray light, and quickly his ear 
was saluted by a human voice speaking to 
him. One had need to know real solitude of 
soul to appreciate his kindling joy in hearing 
himself addressed—the poor, friendless or- 
phan, who had wandered from the bedside of 
his starved mother, expecting starvation him- 
self, yet remembering her pious counsels, 
even in the lowest depths of his distress. 

“What are you doing here? Have you 
been here all night?” 

As though the hope of receiving aid from 
one scarcely less miserable than himself had 
given voice to his woe, the poor outcast told 
the story of his mother’s death, and that he, 
too, was starving. 

“Qh,” said the stranger boy, “ come with 
me. I will get you bread enough. There’s 
a baker round the corner, two or three blocks 
off, who has put up his shutters badly. We 
can get in and out again long enough before 
day.” 

“Will he give us bread?” inquired the hun- 

gry boy, but half comprehending his compa- 

nion’s words. 

“Ob, no,” said the other; “but we can 

steal it, just to keep from starving.” 
“No, no,” was the instant reply. 

starve, but I can’t steal.” 

At length the stir of life warned the poor 
wanderer to quit his hard resting-place. With 


“T may 





it.” He was a man of much more than ordi- 
nary spirituality, he had been blessed with 
many revivals of religion, and was eminently 
a biblical preacher, and yet when he drew 
near the borders of eternity and began to see 
things in its light, he felt that he had not 
prized and studied th® Bible as he ought. 
Hence his dying charge to his young friend. 
Reader, will you not prize the Bible more 
highly, and study it more faithfully? A. B. 
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ROTATION IN OFFICE. 
T is not my purpose, dear Times, to 
treat of this peculiarity of American 
politics, but only to observe that whatever 
may be its effect upon our government, 





slow footsteps he sauntered down Broadway, 
and reached St. Paul’s just as the children 
were assembling for Sabbath-school. Weary, 
yet objectless, he joined the entering throng, 
but stayed his foot upon the threshhold, till 
some one noticing him came forward, ‘led 
him to a seat, where, listening with others to 
the words of his teacher, he forgot for a time 
his weariness and hunger. When the scho- 
lars dispersed, his teacher inquired where he 
lived, and soon drew from him the sad story 
of his mother’s sufferings and death, and of 
his own darkened life. With true benevo- 


poor stranger became a sort of errand boy in 
her father’s office. 
From an humble errand boy in a lawyers 


-bath-school instruction, after which officers| the practice is usually productive of evil | office he rose to be a lawyer, and then a judge. 
, and at half past | when applied to our Sabbath-schools. And} That poor, deserted boy who “ might starve, 
nine o’clock the meeting was dismissed by | yet so much has the idea of rotation become } but couldn’t steal,” is now a Christian judge, 





butterfly, wrapped up in the caterpillar, and 
ate him up. Now for the curious result. The 
two caterpillars went through their usual 
life, and each wound a little shroud for him- 
self,anddiedinit. Butthe one hada living but- 


thinking of it. 


of this lack of ceremonial respect, he never 
passes through the palace gates without 
He always looks about in the 
crowd to find the stubborn Jew, and the 
sight never fails to put him in » passion. 


terfly init! In the other was only the tomb o 
a butterfly! They hung, each on a bush, al 
winter, as I described before. 
spring came back, and everything had a re 


eaten up by the young ichneumons. 
never opened ! 


ot. 


=] 


opened? We have all been stung by sin. I 
is within us, eating out our very souls. 


that can cure it. 
which our Bibles contain. 
men may occupy the same seat in church 
may eat at the same table, may walk arm-in 


which is eating his very soul out. 
may have taken the medicine which cures sin 


day, one will come out of the tomb a gloriou 
beautiful creature, to live forever. The other, 
alas! has no resurrection unto life. 


deadly sting, and it was not cured ! 


him? 
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the past. 


stereoscope of memory, each picture bearing 
the impress of childish imagination. Every 
spot which our youthful feet have trod is re- 
gistered by a word of parental counsel, or a 
laugh of innocent glee. 

Though we have passed from boyhood to 
manhood, still we cling with almost undi- 
minished joy to the scenes of our early days, 
and thank our beavenly Father that he has 
permitted us to retain on memory’s page the 
beautiful pictures of our childhood’s home. 
Salem, O. CLARENCE. 
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1 WANT TO BE AN ANGEL. 


HAVE no reply to make to the sentimental 
whinings, sarcasm, (popular arguments, ) 


I 


which God teaches. When any one can gain- 
say or shake that position, I may be heard 
from again. J. B. B. 
Philadelphia, June 17, 1861. 








Ditigence is a fair fortune, and industry a 


& part of the creed of many communitiegand | blessed of God, and honored of men. Truly, ' good estate. 


But when the 


surrection, only one butterfly appeared ; the 
other was killed by the sting, and had been 
Its tomb 
No one, looking at the cater- 
pillar, would have suspected anything of the 
kind, and most likely the poor worm knew it 


Ah, me! may it not be very much so, in 
that day when the tombs of all come to be 


The 
Lord Jesus Christ has come with a medicine 
It is the blessed religion 
And now, two 


arm in the street, and they look alike, they 
seem alike ; and yet one may be full of sin, 
The other 


They will both die; but at the resurrection- 
8 
? 


“The 
sting of death is sin;” that is, sin is the 


Does my reader see how that the teaching of 
this ichneumon has something to do with 


OUR CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 

HAT a peculiar thrill of pleasure takes 

possession of the heart when we re- 
visit the home of early childhood, made 
sacred by so many hallowed associations of 
How many incidents of happy 
times pass in rapid succession before the 


f 


: the palace, he is at the summit of human 


glory, the king heaps favors upon him, the 
great courtiers fawn around him, the attend- 
ants almost worship him, and as he leaves 
the royal presence, bowed heads and bended 
forms greet his eyesin every direction. But 
when his eye lights on Mordecai, standing 
upright, as if not aware of the august pre- 
sence of the king's favorite, his feathers sud- 
denly fall, he goes to his house boiling with 
rage, and crying out that till that stiff-necked 
Israelite mends his manners there is nothing 
worth living for. 

Unhappy Haman! By how small a matter 
did he suffer his life to be embittered. Why 
construe one man’s inattention to ceremonial 
observances into something that must be 
avenged by universal slaughter? Why did 
he not comfort himself with the thought that 
among the millions of the empire only one 
man refused to bow when he passed by? Why 
did he not attribute Mordecai’s strange con- 
duct to the whim of a crotchety mind? Why 
did he not account for it on the ground of 
physical inability, a chronic ailment of the 
muscles of the neck, a former broken leg and 
awkward surgery? Instead of gnashing his 
teeth when he saw Mordecai standing motion- 
less among a prostrate crowd, why did he not 
say, with a mild voice and a benevolentsmile, 
“Poor Mordecai, how his bones must ache 
this morning ?” 

But before we condemn the folly of the son 
of Hammedatha, let us survey the crowd at 
our own gate, and see if there be not a Mor- 
decai, animate or inanimate, among them. 
We are all accustomed to declare that no hu- 
man life is perfectly happy. We disclaim 
the hope of attaining unalloyed eojoyment 
in a fallen world. We may say this with a 
vague impression that we mean it, and that 
we accept the fact as one not to be gainsaid, 
and then dwell upon the annoyances of life, 
and groan over them, and fret about them, 
as if we were the daily victims of a clumsy 
previdence. Our Mordecai may be an inzig- 
nificant one, so short of statare that he is 
hardly visible, but we may hunt him out and 
set him on high, and call upon all the world 
to come and look at him, and see how afilict- 
ed we are. We may lose sight of a thousand 
blessings because we are absorbed in ponder- 
ing over the solitary annoyance. We may 
admit that God has given us health, abun- 
dance, doméstic peace, and even @ divine 
hope, and yet be tempted to render ourselves 
unhappy about some comparatively insignifi- 
cant thing, to-day’s trifle to-day, and to- 
morrow’s trifle to-morrow, till we can con- * 
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lence she took him to her own home, and | and personalities of the three attacks on my | template God’s measureless kindness without 
there not only were his present wants reliev- | article. I have simply taken the position that | a grateful emotion, and cry out in querulous 
ed, but his future was provided for, and this | I wish children ¢o be, and so to be taught, that | tones, “All this availeth me nothing.” 





Sm Tuewas Browne says: “ To me avarice 
seems not so much a vice as @ deplorable 
piece of madness.” 





Six and punishment are linked together 
with chains of adamant. 
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ELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY is entirely excluded 

from this paper. The Sunday-School Times does 

not even reply to its own assailants. Its only answer to 

attacks, is to labor more industriously to make @ paper, 

which shall be worthy of the patronage of warm-hearted, 

working Christians, and which shall breathe throughout 
the spirit of meekness and love. 








Story Books for Children. 
HE time was when a story for children 
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fim, 


of giving life, if I may so say—than in any 
antecedent period of its history. I should 
like to know who are they who say it is 
effete! Who are they who think it is effete? 
Do the priests in Spain think it is effete? If 
they think so, why do they prohibit it under 
such fearfal penalties? Why do they incar- 
cerate or confiscate the property of, or send 
into exile, those men whd devote their energy 
and their time to the study of God’s Word? 
Does his Holiness, the Pope of Rome, think 
it effete? Does he say so in his notorious 
Encyclical Letter? Does he think it a harm- 
less plaything, that may lie upon the table of 
his subjects? Do the Neologists themselves 
think it effete? Ifso, why do they pass their 





was expected almost as a matter of course 
to be a biography of some pious child who 
died young. The narrative, which usually 
began with the child’s birth, ended with his 
death, just as regularly as @ novel was expect- 
ed to end with a marriage. The story was 
not thought worthy of publication unless it 
was in this sense complete, carrying the 
reader through the entire life of the indivi- 
dual. With due deference to the story- 
makers, we think it was a great mistake. This 
completeness of the story is by no means ne- 
cessary to a narrative’s being either interest- 
ing or instructive. A single incident, or group 
of incidents, in the life of the individual, may 
be seized upon and made the channel of con- 
veying instruction, without making a regu- 
lar biography. The writers of story books, 
as well as the speech-makers, should culti- 
vatet he grace of knowing when to stop. 
Friends, learn to distinguish between a story 
anda biegraphy. You may give us a story 
of a boot-black or a news-boy, that shall be 
quite satisfactory, and that shall convey ade- 
quately the moral that the situation affords, 
without telling us anything about his birth or 
his death, without conducting him to man- 
hood even, or attempting in any way to puta 
period to his career. What we want in a story 
for children is not a complete life of any one, 
but a single parenthesis in such a life, select- 
ed with reference to its illustration of certain 
truths or duties. Some of the most charming 
Sunday-schoo! books of late years have been 
written on this plan. We are told, fer in- 
stance, how John, the city boy, spent his sum- 
mer vacation on his uncle’s farm, how Emma, 
who had never been from home before, 
munaged at boarding-school, how Susan ap- 
prenticed in a great millinery establishment 
escaped safely from its temptations, and so on. 
Some representative situation is imagined, 
the circumstances incident to such a situa- 
tion are thrown into the form of a narrative, 
and when the particular object is accomplish- 
ed, the story ends. 

Unfortunately, however, all our writers of 
children’s books have not learned this art. 
They can give us nothing short of a complete 
biography. We have just read a book of this 
sort. It would have been a capital book, if 
only the writer had had the good sense and 
the courage to cut off a chapter or two at the 
beginning, and three or four chapters at the 
end. 

Writers of essays and of newspaper articles 
sin in the same way. There is too much pre- 
amble and peroration. Friends, take the ad- 
vice of an old stager in the business. When 
your article is finished and ready to be sent 
to the editor, in three cases out of four its for- 
tunes will be materially improved by curtail- 
ing it somewhat of its stately proportions. It 
will be more nearly perfect, if less complete. 
Draw your pen through that elaborate intro- 
duction, and put your reader at once abreast 
with the subject. Cut off all that solemn ex- 
hortation at the end. Ifthe teachings of the ar- 
ticle do not stick out all through, there is no 
use in trying to tie them on at the end, likea 
tail toa kite. There is one rule equally for 
writers and speakers, especially for those who 
undertake to address children. Make no apo- 
logies. Begin at once with your subject, and 
stop when you are done. 

cer bn lh 

Is the Bible Effete? 
NFIDELS generally are great pretenders to 
learning. They would like to be thought 
the exclusive promoters and advocates of 
progress. One ef their latest modes of un- 
dermining the influence of Christianity is to 
admit that the Bible was a very good sort of 
a book, of its kind, and for its age, but that 
it is now quite out of date. That it is no 
longer suited to accomplish moral results in 
these enlightened times. That it is effete. 
This is very much the style of the West- 
minister Review, and of some portions of the 
“ Essays and Reviews.” Lord Shaftesbury, 
at the late meeting of the British and Foreign 
Bible S y, admi ed a well merited 
rebuke to this supercilious and pretentious 
class of objectors. Said he: “Ah! but now 
they come and tell us that the Bible is effete; 
that it is worn out; that it can do nothing; 
and that we must now have some new influ- 
ence—some new principle—by which to re- 
generate and guide man. Effete! Indeed, 
I should like to know whether it is effete at 
this moment in India. Is it effete in the 
effect lately begun to be produced in China? 
Is it effete in the islands of the Pacifie Ocean? 
Is it effete in Madagascar? Have you read 
the account given by Mr. Ellis in his most 
instructive and interesting work? He re- 
turned to Madagascar after an absence of 
eighteen years. During that time the people 
had suffered the most bitter persecution. 
Copies of the Scripture, as in the old days of 
persecution, were hunted out and destroyed, 
and it was death to circulate the smallest 
portion of the Word of God. What did he 
find? He founda community of Christiang," 
pure, holy, true, faithful, observed by every 
one for their decent, orderly, and becoming 
conduct, bepraised even by the judges who 
condemned them to death. He found these 
men bound together and steadfast in the 
faith. By what? Not by the whole Bible, 
but only by small portions of the Scripture, 
upon which they fed their souls and perform- 
ed actions worthy of the food by which they 
were sustained? Is it effete, then, in Mada- 
gascar? Is it effete in Italy? You see what 

& country Italy is now become, you see how 

It4lians are now grasping at the Word of God ; 

and, although they have not thrown off the 

trammels of the Church of Rome, they have 
imbibed the first principles whereby their 
conduct in public and private life should be 
guided. The Bible lies at the root of their 
freedom, and they know it well enough to 
make it the basis of their hopes and fears. 
That is the book that will guide them. That 
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nights, why do they sweat and toil over the 
midnight lamp, for the sole purpose of de- 
stroying a book that is so effete—that, if left 
to itself, would soon die, or become an object 
of general contempt? They do not think it 
effete. They know its power upon the heart 
and the conscience. They know that if left 
to itself, that good old book must work its 
own way, and what they deny with their lips 
they confess with their fears. Ah! effete it 
is in one great sense. It is effeteas Abraham 
was effete when he became the father of many 
nations, when there sprang of one, and him as 
good as dead, se many as the stars for multi- 
tude and the sand upon the seashore innu 
merable. It is effete as eternity, past, present, 
and future, is effete. It is effete—and in no 
other sense—as God Himeelf is effete, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever!” 
amma 
A Plea for Servants. 

ERVANTS constitute one of the most use- 

ful classes in the community. Many of 
them are useful teo in a higher than any 
merely worldly sense ; useful as humble, self- 
denying, and exemplary followers of the meek 
and lowly Jesus; useful by the influence of a 
holy character, and a consecrated life. They 
are of far greater direct value to society, in 
many respects, than hundreds who live in 
affluence and indolence, devoted to sensuous 
gratifications, and seemingly born, as a Latin 
poet expresses it, only to consume the fruits 
of the earth. Without servants and their 
valuable labors, the ordinary, every-day work 
of the world would go on poorly indeed. But 
for them the machinery of social life would 
come to & dead stand. Suppose, for example, 
that the entire body of servants could be re- 
moved at once from all the households of a 
great city like this, even for the short period 
of a week, what consternation would it make 
among those who now hold them in light es- 
timation, or perhaps treat them with cruel 
and unmerited contempt? 
In the position and occupations of a ser- 
vant there are many thiogs calculated to dis- 
courage and sadden. Few, who have had no 
personal experience in the matter, know the 
suppressed sighs, the weariness and mortifi- 
cation, the intense bitterness of spirit, which 
are daily familiar to so many of those whose 
lot in life is that of hard and ill-requited ser- 
vice. In such circumstances as these the soul 
will inevitably groan, and pant after better 
things. Yet the complainings of those whose 
energies are taxed and exhausted by labors to 
which their physical powers are inadequate, 
are often treated as the unnecessary and un- 
warrantable manifestations of a discontented 
and querulous disposition. Flesh and bones 
are expected to work, day and night, like 
levers of oak or iron, without getting tired 
or wearing out, and to rest satisfied with a 
pittance so meagre as to leave no brighter 
prospect ahead than that of laying themselves 
down to die at last in a hovel or an almshouse, 
The proper treatment of servants is a most 
important part of Christian morality. The 
Bible has dilated largely upon the obligations 
and duties which flow from the relation sus- 
tained by masters and mistresses to servants. 
Indeed, particular pains seem to have been 
taken, both in the Old Testament and in the 
New, to enforce correct principles and prac- 
tice on this head. The Jewish laws and 
polity were characterized, in theory at least, 
by their humane rezard to the interests, and 
even the finer feelings, of those in a menial 
and servile condition. The Christian system 
surely is not, and ought not to be, less tender 


as you bestew so freely upon those you lowe. 
By such a course of conduct you will not be 
impoverished. Rather, you will be gloriovs- 
ly enriched in all those abiding possessions 
of the soul which will fit you to stand accept- 
ed before that tribunal to which you and they 
are alike hastening. 

Finally, and more than all, be not inatten- 
tive to the spiritual welfare of your servants. 
If you cannot directly promote this object, at 
least do not throw impediments in its way. 
Do not unnecessarily keep them from God’s 
house on the Sabbath, or compel them to de- 
secrate his holy day, and especially do not 
ridicule their humble and perhaps awkward’ 
attempts to serve him. 

— 
Manufacturing Sermons. 
T is hard for us in this country to believe 
some of the things which we read of ag 

being commonly done in England. The ma- 
nufacture of sermons for sa/e seems to be & 
regular business. Gentlemen who have facility 
ia composition write sermons suitable to an 
ordinary country parish, have lithographed 
copies made soas exactly toimitate manuscript, 
and then sell them to country rectors and 
curates, too indolent or ignorant to write for 
themselves. The same sermon may thus be 
preached on the same day to a hundred differ- 
ent parishes. As copies are multiplied, the 
rate is reduced. The current rate seems to 
about fifty cents for a sermon so like manu- 
script, that the most eagle-eyed auditor can- 
not detect the difference. In a case lately 
before the legal tribunals, the fabricator of 
sermons sued the party who received them, 
and sustained his suit. In the trial of this 
case, the following facts were elicited. We 
quote from the Guardian, 

“Rogers, the plaintiff, has been for the last 
six years driving a lucrative trade in two- 
and-sixpenny sermons, sermons lithographed 
so as to appear as if they were written to any 
sharp-eyed lady who might have an advan- 
tageous view of the pulpit from the front 
row of the gallery. Mr. Rogers now proposes 
to extend bis business, and in 4 circular he says 
that it has been suggested to him that “aseries 
at a lower rate would be more acceptable 
to many of the Irish clergy.” Mr. Rogers 
adds, ‘Long experience as a clergyman has 
given me a practical acquaintance with the 
tone and style of the sermons wanted to meet 
the requirements of the Irish pulpit.” We 
wonder, by the way, how the Irish brogue, 
which is what we presume is meant by the 
‘¢tone,” can be expressed by lithography. 
However, he proposes to issue Irish sermons 
ata shilling less than the English ones. We 
doubt whether our Irish friends will consider 
the announcement very complimentary. Dr. 
Wolff complains bitterly of being set up for 
auction, in Bokhara, at £2 10s., and being 
thought too dear at the money. This was an 
indignity that hurt his feelings more even 
than the bastinado hurt his feet. But what 
is this to the insult implied in the proposal of 
Mr. Rogers? The Saxon cannot be satisfied 
with less than a two-and-sixpenny sermon, 
while an eighteen-penny one is good enough 
for the Celt. Mr. Rogers goes on to say that 
he has two sermons ready on the Indian 
Fainine Relief Fund. These are at the higher 
figure.” 





The British Government in India and 
Heathen Idolatry. 


T gives some relief from the oppressive 

weight of troubles at home to look abroad 
and see what the Lord is doing for his cause 
in other lands. We have good news from India. 
The British government is gradually asserting 
more distinctly its own Christianity in that 
country. We have always looked upon this 
as one inevitable result of the Sepoy rebellion. 
The English learned from that terrible out- 
break a lesson not likely to be soon forgotten. 
They learned the policy as well as the duty 
of a firm and calm assertion of their own 
Christianity in the face of their heathen sub- 
jects. While the imperial government, as 
such, makes no attempt to proselyte, it no 
longer, as formerly, conceals its own religious 
character, or lends it enormous infuence to 
prop up the decaying fabric of heathenism. 
Such a position on the part of the govern- 





and considerate. One of its professed objects, 
one of its actual and marked effects, is to 
comfort and elevate the poor and the lowly, 
to advocate the cause, and defend the inte- 
rests of the weak and depressed, against the 
encroachments of pride and power. 

In nothing, perhaps, are the inconsisten- 
cies of many professing Christians more 
glaring, than in the mode of treating their 
servants. Here we have atest of the quality 
of a great deal of the religion in vogue. 
The disposition to domineer over the weak 
and helpless displays itself without re- 
serve in the privacy of the family circle, day 
by day, in word, look, and action. The poor 
victim of scorn and bad usage is compelled 
to bear unkind treatment, or to seek another 
situation, however difficult and inconvenient 
the thing may be, without even the poor sa- 
tisfaction of obtaining a recommendation for 
capacity and good character from her oppres- 
sive mistress, The master or mistress does 
not expect to be lowered by such conduct in 
the estimation of those whose good opinion 
they value. They think it is their privilege 
to act as they do, and they scarcely expect 
ever to be called to account for it. 

Treat servants, first of all, as human beings. 
Recognize their humanity. Treat them with 
that regard which is ever due to a human 
soul, a soul more precious than all the mate- 
rial riches and ylory of the universe. What- 
ever differences rank, wealth, education and 
various other favorable influences may have 
made between you and them, still remember 
that they are possessed of all the essential 
characteristics of our common human nature. 
Because they are servants, they are none the 
less likely to feel pain, fatigue, and sorrow, 
they are not the less liable to disappointment 
and discouragement. They need all those 
kind offices by which the toils of their voca- 
tion may be lightened, their spirits soothed, 
and their path through life’s wilderness ren- 
dered less thorny and cheerless. 

Your circumstances enable you to enjoy 
the valuable assistance of servants. You are 
relieved by their exertions from drudgery and 
uncongeénial occupation. Be persuaded ade- 
quately to requite their services. Do not take 
advantage of hard times to drive a sharp 
| bargain with them as to wages. Pay promptly 
what you promise them. Let not their labors 
be too onerous. Grudge them not occasional 





book, so far from being effete, possesses at 
this moment a greater force—a greater power 
‘ 


relaxation and rest. Now and then favor them 
with kind words, and heavenly smiles, 


such ! 


ment will give prodigious weight to the 
teachings of the missionaries. The preacher 
of Christ in India has now this advantage. 
The mightiest government on the earth, a 
government that reached out its strong arm 
more than ten thousand miies to crush a 
gigantic rebellion, a government that holds 
with firm and secure grasp more than oné 
hundred and seventy millions of foreign sub- 
jects, says virtually, by its attitude and its pub- 
lic acts, this faith, which these men preach, is 
my faith, this religion is my religion. A 
feeble, half-civilized race always respect power. 
It is a kind of argument to which their minds 
are peculiarly open. 

One of the ways in which the government 
in India has heretofore virtually countenanced 
heathenism and discountenanced Christianity, 
and so thrown the whole weight of its influ- 
ence against the teachings of the missionaries, 
has been the official honor put upon all pub- 
lic idolatrous holidays. They were, in fact, 
put on the same footing of inviolable sacred- 
ness with the Christian Sabbath. They were 
duly announced a week beforehand in the 
government Gazette. The Treasury, custom- 
house, and all public offices were closed, 
which necessitated a suspension of all pub- 
lic business. Al) bills, &c., falling due on 
these days, were rendered legally payable on 
the day before they commenced. The number 
of such days averaged above forty in the year, 

Repeated attempts, in every imaginable form, 
have been made to induce the government to 
withdraw its official countenance from these 
idolatrous holidays. They were told that, 
according even to Hindu Shastras and ideas, 
these idolatrous holidays had nothing of the 
inviolable sacredness of the Christian Sab- 
bath,—days on which men were to refrain 
wholly from secular work, and devote their 
time and thoughts to religious objects. They 
are simply days during some part of which, 
usually the evening, special worship is to be 
celebrated in honor of a particular deity ; all 
the rest of the day may be devoted to ordinary 
work or recreation. By the sanction and coun- 
tenance of government, however, they were in- 
vested with greater éclat, and more time and 
leisure was afforded to increase the number 
aud variety of their vain pomps and ceremonies, 

According to the latest intelligence, it ap- 
pears that the supreme government have, at 
length, really begun to introduce the edge of 
the wedge in good earnest, and in the right 
direction. 





| First of all, they have reduced the total 
| number of these days to about one-half, or 
twenty-two. The system of advertising them 
before closing the general Treasury, &c., is to 
be abolished; and the several government 
offices are to remain open, even on the holidays 
still allowed, for the transaction of public 
business. In lieu of the holidays now dis- 
owned or superseded, ten days of holiday, 
during some portion of the year, will be 
allowed to all classes of government servants. 
Besides these, New Year’s-day, Good Friday, 
the Queen’s birth-day, Christmas Day, and all 
Sundays throughout the year are to be ob- 
served. These holidays being generally kept 
throughout her Majesty’s dominions in India, 
the several offices are to be entirely closed on 
these days. 

These orders of the imperia? government 
cannot but diminish greatly the prestige of 
idolatry, and add’ to that of the true religion 
in the eyes of the heathen. 

We gather this cheering intelligence from 
a letter of Dr. Duff's, just published in the 
English papers. 

— ae 
The Chicago Satbath-School Union. 
ROM a little document just issued by this 
Union, we may justly infer that it ie doing 
a good work. At any rate, a careful exam- 
ination of the statistics presented shows that 
the association is alive to its duties and ite 
rewards. The motto which embodies the ob- 
ject of the society is ‘The advancement of 
Sabbath-school interests,” especially of Chi- 
cago, but really, according to the law of such 
labor, of the cause at large; for every such 
efficient organization has more than a local 
value; it hag an appreciable value throughout 
the entire realm of Sunday-school operations. 
There are about 18,000’ children enrolled 
upon the books of the different evangelical 
schools in Chicago, but only about 10,000 of 
these are connected with the association. It 
is, however, the determined; the expressed in- 
tention that the number shall be “largely in- 
creased during the coming year” Already a 
commendable amount of Christian cultivation 
has been done in the field. Two years, only, 
of organized labor, must have been zealously 
improved and largely blessed of the Lord to 
have yielded the returns reported. During 
the last year, in the different schools 423 
scholars were converted, and 65 teachers 
joined them in professing their love to the 
Saviour. Active benevolence has been en- 
couraged among the scholars to the amount 
of $1,653. The number of schools in the 
Union is 75, of which 31 are mission-schools. 
The number of teachers is 1,517, and of these 
715 labor in the different missions; the scho- 
lars number 9,230; of whom 4,440: belong to 
the missien schools. The number of volumes 
in the libraries is 13,751. 
The chief work of these unions, which have 
been successful in very many places, is the 
uniting and directing and stimulating the 
labor of each individual school composing 
them, in its more limited sphere. Their 
value has been abundantly tested; especially 
in new and growing Sunday-school fields. 
While many of the schools of Chicago were 
in prosperous operation years before the 
Union was formed, and a: few of them date 
back to the founding of the young’city, the 
combination of the heart and the talent and 
the effort of all the schools has within only 
two years past given a wonderful impetus to 
the good cause, and especially to the mission- 
school feature, so valuable a part ofthe work. 
It is truly cause for unfeigned joy, .as-it ought 
to be of unfaltering faith, that the seals of 
God’s approval on the labors of these-unions 
have been so many and so marked. 
Mr. James T. Griffin and'Mr. E. C. Wilder 
have been honored with the President’s and 
Secretary’s responsibilities for the-year 1361. 
They have associated with them an Hxecu- 
tive Committee, of five, it is presumed, of the 
most devoted and the heartiest’ Sunday- 
school men the city can afford. We-ertainly 
desire that under their administration the 
Union may be abundantly blessed in the con- 
version of multitudes of the little- ones to 
Christ. 





Tur EicataH CommanpMant.—A few weeks 
since we wrote and published, as a leading edi- 
torial, an article on “ The Irregular Attendance 
of Sunday-school Teachers,” which perhaps 
some of our readers may recollect. In the 
June number of the “Sunday Teachers’ Trea- 
sury,” of London, edited by the Rev. W. Mey- 
nell Whittemore, we find this article reprint- 
ed verbatim in that magazine, as an origi- 
nal contribution by “S. O. C.,” being the 
leading article for the month. The only 
change that we notice is the substitution of 
the word “‘ pew-opener” for “sexton.”” Whether 
this improvement is sufficient to authorize “S. 
O. C.” to appropriate our labors in this man- 
ner, is not for us to say. We feel quite sure 
that the editor was not aware of the imposition 
practised on him by his contributor. Our ob- 
ject in noticing the matter is to request our 
contemporaries on this side of the water, in 
case any of them see fit to re-copy the article, 
to give credit to the rightful owner, and not 
to the English appropriator, as has been un- 
intentionally done in numerous other similar 
instances. While on this topic, we take occa- 
sion to say that of all the English magazines 
that reach us, the most scrupulously honest 
and particular in giving credit, is the “Curts- 
TIAN TREASURY,” edited by the Rev. Horatius 
Bonar, D. D., of Kelso. A most ‘excellent 
magazine itis too. We wish we could say as 
much for the ‘Family Treasury,” published 
by T. Nelson & Sons, Edinburgh, got up 
apparently as a rival of the former. It is, 
however, far inferior to Dr. Bonar’s magazine; 
it steals without scruple, and it credits nobody. 





A Noste Sgntiment.—Col. Anderson, in 
addressing @ German mission-school at Cin- 
cinnati, made the following remarks. They 
convey & lesson that ought to be impressed 
upon the mind of every young person: 

“TI did not expect, my dear children and 
friends, when I came here, to be asked to ad- 
dress you, but it is well, perhaps, for me to 
say a few words. I have been placed, provi- 
dentially, in a position that has attracted the 
attention of our country to me and to my little 
band. But I would not have you misunder- 
stand me or my position, and the causes 
which have led me safely through the dangers 
by which I have been surrounded. No mortal 
assistance, no individual aid, would have 
sufficed to thatend. I am willing, and I am 
not ashamed, frankly to tell you, my young 
friends, that no event, no transaction took 
place there, in any day, of any interest orim- 
portance to our cause, without my first ap- 














pealing’ to God in the morning, to give me a 
spirit of wisdom to understand, that I might 
compreher@ his will, to give me strength of 
purpose and resolution to know my duty to 
him and my country. Therefore the credit of 
whatever was done does not belong to me. 
Before I left Fort Sumter I received letters 
from friends telling me that I should be in 
more danger from ray friends than I was from 
my enemies—that I must be careful not to 
be spoiled by flattery. The advice was well 
timed; but I trust God that he has saved me 
from the dangersin which I was placed. Feel- 

ing, believing and hopingthus,I confess } have 
not believed in my own mind that I was enti- 
tled to the least credit for what I have done, 
because God put it in my heart to do that 
whieh Idid. Therefore, my young friends, I 
would urge upon all of you, in the transae- 
tions of tife that you will be called on to per- 

form, aed each individual has' transactions to 
perform as momentous to him as whatI have 
performed is to me; his eternai’ happiness de- 

pends upon it—I would have yowall put your 
trust in God. Dothat with an kwmble heart, 

and you will be blessed in this live and pre- 

pared for everlasting happiness im that which 

is to come. I can say no more.” 





Deciine ov HeaTHENisM IN InDIZi—A Bap- 
tist missionary in Orissa makes a remarkable 
statement in regard to the great idwlatrous 
festival in that part of India. His words are: 
“You may remember my mentioning, when 
at home, that the last time I attended the 
Juggernath festival, the car was abandoned 
by the people and’ left on the road. <A few 
‘days ago I went to the same spot, and ex- 
pected to see two: cars, and was told that one 
is too old, and with regard to the other, it was 
said the proprietor could not afford the usual 
fee to the Brahmins. But this is all a blind. 
The truth is, that the-people have grown too 
wise to make beasts of themselves by 
dragging the car; and thus I have lived to 
see an end to the swinging and Juggernath 
feasts in the one and’ the same place: and, 
singular enough, there were no images of 
Juggernath offered for sale. Formerly there 
were. linfer thatthe god must be sadly out 
of favor.” 





Ws have received for Chioe Lankton $2.50, 
from W. B., Philadelphia. 





Prayer-Meeting Record. 
(Prepared for the Sunday-School Times.] 
Sansom Street, PHrvaDeLpParA. 

T is a matter of the deepest regret that a large 

falling off is noticed in the attendance at the 
noon-meeting. While there-is-no disposition on 
the part of the faithful ones-who have from the 
very outset stood by the meeting, to desert it now, 
it is yet discouraging in the extreme to find that 
this precious means of grace has not a deeper 
hold on the affection of Philadelphia Christians. 
These things are doubtless wept over in secret, in 
the closet, and they are sometimes sorrowfully al- 
luded to in the meeting. If those who in other 
times delighted to wait on this specially appoint- 
ed and specially blessed means ef grace could 
hear the sad allusions that are occasionally made 
to the days when crowds waited upon the Lord 
daily, and when refreshings-were had from his 
presence, when converts were multiplied as the 
drops of the morning dew, and God’s people were 
quickened and gladdened at heart, they would 
ogoin gather together at noon and-&ll vuve more 
their accustomed seats. 

The following remarks, made- in the kindest 
spirit, are an example of the Christian rebuke 
sometimes administered at the meeting: Three 
years ago, last November, this meeting was start- 
ed. For the last twelve months, we need not at- 
tempt to cloak it, we have been gradually dimin- 
ishing in numbers. We have gone down from 
4,000 people, which immense multitude we have 
on several occasions seen at the old Jayne’s Hall, 
until now, on a pleasant day, I’ have counted 
sometimes as few as 103 worshipers, and when 
the weather has been a little stormy, only 70. 
Now I ask every man here, how-much has sin de- 
clined during this time? In like ratio? How many 
less men swear now than then? How many 
fewer break the Sabbath day?’ Have grog-shops 
diminished? Has iniquity hidden itself, and lost 
any of its boldness? Alas, brethren, no! There 
are more drunkards, amd profane swearers, and 
gamblers, and licentious, and infamous, and infi- 
dels than there were then. And where is our 
proportionate growth in grace, in holiness, and 
zeal, and fruit? Dowe pray.as once we did? Do 
we labor as once we loved to? Now, suffer me 
to speak earnestly of one failure in duty. It is 
the early evidence of spiritual decline—a neglect 
of prayer. In this meeting it has made itself 
evident to observing Christians. We hear the 
same men take part in public prayer now, 
over and over, week after week, and almost day 
after day, while others who used to address 
the throne are silent. I lmow of brethren here, 
who for more than a month, and I have not 
been absent once during that time, have not lifted 
up their voice except perhaps as a leader of the 
meeting. I would ask you, brethren, to exercise 
your gift. Iam always rejoiced to see a Chris- 
tian incline to lead in prayer—a great deal more 
than to hear him speeobifying. A man who prays 
sincerely and humbly in the public assembly is 
always an invaluable man, no matter what his 
position is. Therefore, I would exhort you to 
duty. In the early days of this meeting, when 
God was blessing ua, I have seen four and some- 
times five brethren. rise at once to pray, and he of 
the loudest voice led on. This is a disposition of 
heart which, if wo again reach we shall doubtless 
find our God once more reviving bis work. 

PRAYER FoR THE So.prers.—A clergyman 
of our city held in his hand a letter received 
from a Brigadéer-Goneral who commands the 
camp at York. It is addressed to his pastor, 
and was written on a Sabbath evening. He says 
“Very many of my men have attended the 
churches in the neighboring village to-day, be- 
sides attendieg worship ia the camp. I have 
many very wicked men, under my command, but 
there are many good Christians, too.” Although 
there are 5,900 men under him he remarks, “you 
would not think from the quiet and order that 
prevail to-night that there are in camp as many 
as 100 men.” But the special object of the officer 
in writing was to request the pastor to present his 
case at a daily prayer-meeting that had been es- 
tablished in the town from whence many of the 
soldiers had gone. The case was presented to the 
8 street g, and fervently remembered. 

The case of a young soldier of this city was 
also stated, who om the eve of his departure had 
given his heart to Christ. On reaching camp he 
endeavored to organize a prayer-meeting, but 
only one Christian joined him in the effort. It 
was a little prayer-meeting, but it became so at- 
tractive that they could not refrain from telling of 
the sweet seasons they enjoyed. Soon others 
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Funton Srreet, New York. 

The New York Suz still gives from day to day, 
many interesting incidents related in the Fulton 
street meeting, connected with the triumphs of 
Christ’s kingdom on the sea, in the camp, and in 
the quieter circles of ordinary life. Refreshing 
news was received from Trenton of a gracious 
outpouring of the Spirit. A clergyman from that 
city said that he had 124 added to his church 
within the past three months, and the revival was 
never at a higher point than now, in the midst of 
these trying times. Some of his own parishioners 
had gone to the army in an unconverted state. 
One of these men had been born again in camp, 
and he had received one of the most glorious let- 
ters from him, describing the great change in all 
his hopes and joys. 

An affecting scene was also related of the pre- 
sentation of a flag by the ladies of a New England 
town, to anewregiment. The presentation speech 
had been delivered. The officer in command had 

ted it in a hands address whieh he had 
made on behalf of the regiment. All seemed now 
to be over, when the Colonel clasped his hands 
together, and in presence of the ladies presenting, 
and the men accepting’ the ffag, in a most earnest 
and affecting prayer, consecrated the flag to:the 
God of battles and the cause of the country. 

The same regiment went into their first new 
camp the same evening, the swme officer in com- 
mand. When all was cleared away, and they 
were ready to pitch their tents, the men awaiting 
the word, an officer, who was mot a Christian,. 
said to the officers around kim, stall we not con- 
secrate this camp? Forthwith a prayer-meeting’ 
was extemporized, and several of the officers led 
in prayers, in each of which that camp was con- 
secrated to Jesus Christ. 

A speaker said it was gratifying to know that 
our men stand up for Jesus in the camp, and 
honor the cause of the Saviour. On one occa- 
sion, on singing a familiar Sunday-school hymna, 
a great number joined in singing. When the 
hymn wee concluded, a soldier stepped forth and 
desired to know if any would unite with him in 
prayer. in a moment every kzee was bent. 
These betonged to a company in the Thirteenth 
Regiment. 

An old‘ gentleman said, “I never expected to 
see such aday as this, when a whole regiment 
would be seen voting the Bible in theirtnapsacks. 
But I havo-seen it. I saw a regiment—one of 
our western ones—draw up in line, and the Colonel 
told them that the good people were willing to give 
them Bibles, if’ they were willing to receive them.” 

“Now,” said the officer, “as many of you as 
want a Bible, may raise your right hand.” And 
every hand went up. 

A missionary from Turkey stood by -ny side, 
while the tears: were rolling down many faces. 
“Well,” said he;. “I never expected to soe such a 
sight as I have seen this day—these men all vo- 
ting themselves: Bibles, such a sight was never 
seen before, since the world was made. This is 
worth remembering and will be worth telling when 
I get back to Turkey—a regiment voting Bibles 
into their knapsaoks.” 

An affecting story is related of a dying young 
soldier, who, when about to breathe his lasi, call- 
ed for his knapsack. With his pale face lighted 
all over by a grateful smile, he drew from ita 
Bible, the gift of trie mother, Washington’s fare- 
well address, the gift of his father, and the pieture 
of a cherished one left at home. After placing 
them beneath his pillow his arms hung listless by 
his side, and he sani: into his eternal rest. 

Many other incidents of an exceedingly inte- 
resting character are reported. They tell chiefly 
of noble Christian heroism and zeal in the midst 
of the most trying circumstances of a camp life. 
These are strong testimonies to the power of the 
religion of Jesus Ohrist, which the church cannot 
afford to lose, and the daily prayer-meeting 
which seems to be the special receptacle of such 
testimony, is thus elevated te new importance 
among the great agencies of Christ’s kingdom: in 
the Earth. 

Among the answers to prayer received at the 
meeting, one was peculiarly striking in the case 
ofa brother for whom a sister had asked prayer 
a year before. The brother was a gay young man, 
a lieutenant in the United States navy. Soon after 
his case had been presented at the meeting, his 
vessel, the Niagara, departed with the Japanese 
embassy. He was converted on the return voyage. 
A revival was reported to be in progress in the 
Bahama islands, and it was stated by an English 
missionary, who related the fact that the work 
was commenced by the reading of the accounts of 
the Fulton street prayer-meetings by the mission- 
aries. 

The Rev. Dr. Chambers said that he had lately 
received a letter from the Sandwich islands, in 
which it was said that there, as here, a revival 
began in a prayer-meeting, which was carried on 
some time before the missionaries knew of it. It 
is reported as a revival so effective, that the oldest 
missionaries-have never known any thing to sur- 
pass it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK, June 15, 1861. 
Sunpay-Sonoo, Coneerts—How to Conpvuct 

Tae3s—No Driv Sineine 1s Sunpar-Scuoon 

Hovunrs-—-GREENPONT ANNIVERSARIES—-BROOK- 

LYN ASSOCIATION. 

ROM my single stand-point, I beg leave to 

reply to the important practical inquiry of 

C. H., in the Sunday-School Times of June 16th, 

on the subject of Sabbath-school concerts, and: I 
would say, 

1, Decide to hold one monthly, and give ample. 
notice of it, after a full consultation with the pas- 
tor, parents, and teachers, so that there may be a 
full and fair understanding about it. 

2: The objects are to pray for the school, the 

superintendent, the teachers, the scholars, the 

young people, and especially the parents, and the 

remarks should all tend to interest, to instruct, 

and to affect the héart of these several classes of 

persons present, all of whom should be always 

recognized in the services, The children are all 

to join sobesly and earuestly in the singing. 

3. Let the meeting be called to order just at 

the time appointed, by the pastor, or superinten- 

dent, or some other suitable person, who has pre- 

viously been requested to preside ; and then— 

1, Sing an apprepriate Sabbath-school hymn, 

of three or four verses. 

2. Join in an opening prayer with and for the 

children. 

3. Read impressively ten or fifteem verses of 

Scripture. 

4. Sing two or three verses of a hymn. 

5. Another prayer, or a brief address, five or 

ten minutes. 

6. Sing two or three verses again. 

6. Report of the school and its operations, five 

minutes. 

8. Sing again, two verses. 

9. A brief, practical address to the scholars of 

fifteen minutes. 

10. Sing two or three verses, 

11. Prayer and the benediction, or Doxology. 
This is the ordinary routine, but it can be 











joined them, and now that young soldier reports 


way to eternal life. Prayer was offered for this 
the soldiers is a frequent subject of prayer, and 
the interests of our army and navy are remember- 
ed before God with all the fervor of true Christian 
patriotism, 





case also. The work of Bible distribution among | 


varied so as to give the speaker thirty minutes, or 


| so, if he is remarkably well adapted both to in- 
that six of his careless comrades are inquiring the | 


terest and instruct the children. 
Much depends upon the life and exact adapted- 
nese of everything. It will need care, and study, 


and preparation on the part of several persons to 
well sustain the meeting. 


In regard to the next question, by a “Teacher,” 
‘whether it is right and proper to employ the 









































whole of one session on the Sabbath in singing, 
to get up concerts? &c. I would reply hati 
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cally, NO; nor any considerable part of any ses- 
sion in practicing or learning to sing. The ten 
or fifteen minutes speaking time at the opening 
or close, or twenty minutes after the close of the 
school is sometimes devoted to this purpese, but 
we prefer to drill in singing en some week day 
afternoon, at five o’clock or evening, and devote 
the whole of the Sabbath-school service to wor- 
ship, the study of the Word of God, and singing 
only as an act of sacred praise. Guard well the 
holy p ts where children meet to learn of 
Christ and salvation, and let nething in to mar the 
harmony. 

The Reformed Dutch church, the Methodist, 
the Baptist and mission-schools of Green Point, 
one thousand strong, held their anniversary in 
unison in the Methodist Episcopal church, on 
last Sabbath afternoon. It was a beautiful sight 
and the house was quite unable to hold the mul- 
titudes who gathered. The pastors were mostly 
present and participated in the exercises. The 
children’s singing was very sweet. Brief and per- 
tinent addresses were made by the Rev. N. E. 
Smith, of Brooklyn, by Mr. G. P. Disosway, of 
Staten Island, and by Mr. R. G. Pardee, of New 
York. Mr. J. N. Stearns presided on the occa- 
sion. 

The Sabbath-schools in the flourishing part of 
the city are making decided progress. 

In the evening I bad the privilege of attending 
and addressing, in connection with the Rev. Mr. 
Quackenbush, the anniversary of the Sabbath- 
school in the Mount Pleasant Reformed Dutch 
church, on Fiftieth street near Third avenue. The 
house was crowded and the school was in excellent 
order. 

Their regular superintendent, Mr. G. W. Coop- 
er, is at Washington for the defence of his coun- 
try. An interesting letter was read from him to 
the school. 

On Monday evening the regular meeting of the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association was held, in the 
Pacific Street Methodist Episcopal church, An- 
drew A. Smith, Esq., in the Chair. A consider- 
able portion of the time was occupied in giving 
interesting extracts from letters from the seat of 
war, showing the spiritual progress in the camp. 
Consequently not so much time was given as 
usual to the reports from the Home Guard of the 
Sunday school army. Some encouraging Sunday- 
school facts, however, were stated, and the ne- 
cessity of increased vigilance and faithfulness was 
urged. CREDO. 





HARTFORD, June 15, 1861. 
MissionaARY Reminiscences—THe GRAVE oF 

OsnooxtAn— A Goop SermMon— AN ACTIVE 

MinisteR—Anotuer New Sanpata-ScHoor— 

Fairarut TEACHERS. 

OUTH CORNWALL, in Litchfield county, is 

rich in historical associations connected with 
the foreign missionary cause. It was there that, 
nearly half a century since, a school was estab- 
lished by the American Board to educate native 
youth from various lands of heathenism for the 
missionary work. There Henry Obookiah, whose 
history is so indissolubly connected with the evan- 
gelization of the Sandwich Islands, lies buried, 
and near his grave is that of Thomas Hammatah 
Patoo, a native of the Marquesas Islands, and a 
member of the school with Obookiah. The fol- 
lowing inscription on the plain tablet above the 
remains of Obookiah briefly tells his story up to 
the time of his decease. His work is still going 
on. “In memory of Henry Oboekiah, a native 
of Owhyhee. His arrival in this country gave 
rise to the foreign mission-school of which he was 
a worthy member. He was once an idolator, and 
was designed for a pagan priest; but, by the 
grace of God, and by the prayers and instructions 
of pious friends, he became & Christian. He was 
eminent for piety and missionary zeal. When 
almost prepared to return to his native isle to 
preach the gospel, God took him to himeelf. In 
his last sickness he wept and prayed for Owhyhee, 
but was submissive. He died without fear, with 
a heavenly smile on his countenance and glory in 
his soul, February 17, 1818, aged 26.” 

The Litchfield North Association of Congrega- 
tional ministers met at South Cornwall, on Tues- 
day last. In the afternoon, the Rev. Charles 
Newman, of Torringford, preached from Eccle- 
siastics xi., 6: ‘In the morning sow thy seed,” 
&c. The discourse was rich in thought, vigorous 
in style, valuable in practical suggestions, and 
full of encouragement for every laborer in the 
Lord’s great field. It reminded Christians that 
their ignorance of the results of their effort to 
serve God should not discourage them from un- 
wearied exertion, All the enterprize of the 
world is carried on in the face of possible failure. 
Merchants do not hesitate to erect costly ware- 
houses which may soon be food for the devouring 
flame. Richly laden vessels are sent out to brave 
the dangers of the deep. Should you go to the 
mother, watching by her weakly, but not less 
darling child, with the statistics of infantile mor- 
tality, to deter her from further care of the pre- 
cious one, her look of scorn would wither you. 
Above all, therefore, should the cause of Christ 
be pressed, whether we are sure or not of accom- 
plishing in it the immediate good we desire. This 
is the more important, as the work is not at our 
expense. God sustainsus. He will see as to the 
results. We must do as be bids us; must pro- 
phesy upon the bones, even though they be very 
many and very dry, feeling assured that upon the 
sum of such efforts as we may put forth, depends 
the salvation of the world. All the purchased 
possessions shall be procured by human agency, 
and we have a part in the plan of redemption. 
Our nert effort may complete a great design of 
God. It may be the one thing lacking to secure 
that for which we have labored so long. We can- 
not tell “whether shall prosper, either this or 
that,” but we can know that no effort made in 
. faith to sow the seed of Divine truth is to be pro- 
nounced wholly im vain. Those dark hours which 
here showed no gleam, may appear radiant in the 
light of eternity. We are not to be weary in 
well doing while the Lord is our Master, and his 
kingdom is not yet fully attained. 

In the evening, the Rev. Messrs, Edgar, of 
Falls Village, and Weatherby, of North Corn- 
wall, addressed the association, on the subject of 
temperance, and Mr. Trumbull, of Hartford, on 
the Sabbath-school cause. 

The Rev. W. W. Atwater, the pastor of the 
church at Prospect, in New Haven county, preach- 
ed for a time at the West, and his labors there 
prepared him for effective service among the bills 
of our Connecticut country towns. He has done 
much to improve his present parish, especially in 
the Sabbath-school department. He is always in 
the school, has a class there, leads the singing and 
has held singing meetings for the children during 
the week. He says he considers the Sabbath- 
school as important an exercise as any service in 
the Lord’s house. Of course, such active interest 
in the church nursery on tbe part of the pastor, 
elevates the Sabbath-school in the estimation of 
the people. The Prospect school grows steadily 
and hopefully. It is already in many respects in 
advance of ordinary country schools. Las? Sab- 
bath morning the State missionary addressed the 
congregation with reference to it. In the after- 
noon he was with Mr. Pardee, at Oxford. At 
five P. M. they together assisted in the org - 
tion of a Sabbath-school, near Clark’s match 
factory, on the borders of Bethany and Wood- 
bridge. The Rev. Messrs. Brace and Robinson 
of Bethany, and Ellwood of Woodbridge, were 
Present to give the enterprise their countenance 
and co-operation. 





the borders of Norfolk and Winchester, in Litch- 
field county, has been continued since that time, 
without intermission for a single Sabbath. It is 
now more prosperous than ever. Young men 
who came in for a time as lookers-on have formed 
themselves into a Bible class, and seem to richly 
enjoy the study of the Scriptures. A class of 
young ladies is another interesting feature of the 
school. All of the teachers travel more than 
four miles te reach the school, and one of them 
comes five miles. Their perseverance and punctu- 
ality should put to shame the spasmodic zeal of 
those in many of our church schools, who during 
a portion of the year insist upon suspending all 
religious efforts for the children. GLEANER. 





BOSTON, June 15, 1861. 

OUR correspondent * * * gives a very 

graphic and truthful account of the late 
anniversary meeting of the American Sunday- 
School Union in Boston, but has entirely omitted 
one of the pleasantest and most interesting fea- 
tures of the oecasion. This was the presence of 
one hundred boys from the “ Farm School,” with 
their band of music, which, besides being a 
novelty, (a Boston notion) greatly interested the 
vast audience present, who remained some half 
hour after the regular exercises closed, to hear 
sundry patriotic airs performed by the band. 
The boys were a noble looking set of youth, taste- 
fully dressed in blue jackets, with gilt buttons, 
white pants, and white gloves. Their perform- 
ances upon the various instruments elicited the 
warmest applause, whilst their modest bearing, 
and strict attention to the exercises of the occa- 
sion, won commendation from all present. But, 
perhaps, the greater number of the readers of the 
Sunday-School Times do not know what the 
“Farm School” is, or who the “Farm School 
Boys” are. Shall I briefly inform them? 

The “ Farm School” is an incorporated, bene- 
volent institution, situated on ‘“ Thompson’s 
Island,” in Boston harbor, about four miles from 
the centre of the city, but not more than one 
mile from seme parts of South Boston. Orphan 
children, and those whose parents are too poor to 
provide forthem, here find ahome. I mean ‘‘ home” 
with all the tender and clustering recollections 
and experiences embraced in that magic word. 
Here they receive a good common school educa- 
tion, and learn to become practical farmers. 
Each boy has his own garden and plat of flowers. 
He is to take care of these, and there is consider- 
able rivalry as to whom shall be awarded the 
praise of having the finest vegetables, and the 
most beautiful bed of flowers. The number of 
scholars is one hundred. Provisions are made 
for that number only, and it is never exceeded. 
If the accommodations would permit, ten times 
that number would gladly seek an asylum here. 
At a certain age, the boys graduate, the directors 
of the institution interesting themselves to secure 
places for them with farmers, or in some other 
employment for whieh the boys may seem to be 
best adapted. All the boys are gathered into 
Sunday-school on each Lord’s day, have good 
books to read, and the various juvenile periodicals 
distributed among them. Once, and sometimes 
twice a week, the school is visited by some of the 
directors, who are generally accompanied by 
strangers visiting Boston, or by some of our 
residents, who address the boys,,examine the pro- 
ductions of their labors, and converse freely with 
them. Among the many pleasant places which a 
stranger can visit, in and around Boston, none 
can gratify the heart of a Christian worker for 
children more than a visit to the “ Farm School.” 
Come and verify this statement, Mr. Editor, by a 
visit to this Institution. SHawmet. 

HONESDALE, Pa., June 6, 1861. 
EAR TIMES: I am a stranger to you, 
theugh you are no stranger to me. I read 
with deep interest the record you spread before 
me, and love the work in which you are engaged. 
The longer I live the more deeply am I convinced 
that the hope of the world is involved in the 
Christian education of the oncoming generations, 
and that our Sabbath-schools are vitally connec- 
ted with all that is valuable on the earth. Who- 
ever establishes a Sabbath-school in a destitute 
region is making a substantial contribution to the 
permanence and glory of fhe State, as well as 
preparing materials for the upbuilding of the 
church on earth, and for the augmenting of the 
membership of the church in heaven. 


In this village there is quite a large foreign 
population. Two years ago, an earnest worker 
conceived the idea of establishing a Sabbatb- 
school among this neglected portion of our 
people. He gathered around him a number of 
teachers from the different churches of the vil- 
lage, and opened a union Sabbath-school. It has 
been eminently successful. Hundreds of chil- 
dren, otherwise without religious teaching, have 
been instructed in the word of eternal life. This 
schqpl held its second anniversary last Sabbath. 
Various rewards were bestowed for punctual 
attendance, for diligence in the study of the cate- 
chism andthe Bible, and for good deportment. But 
the most interesting feature of the anniversary 
exercises was the giving, by the members of 
different classes, of thirty reasons why we should 
cometo Christ. They rose up successively, and said, 
“T ought to come to Christ,” for example, because 
he is the Son of man, and then gave a scripture 
proof of his Sonship. Hymns were recited, pieces 
declaring the benefits of the Sabbath-school, the 
power of Divine truth, &c., were spoken, and 
with singing of hymns and addresses from the 
different pastors of the churches, the exercises 
were luded. As I wit these exercises 
I could not avoid thinking how much talent in all 
our churches lie unused, which might be blessing 
itself and others by working in and with such 
organizations. I could not avoid thinking what 
an efficient police, what an auxiliary of govern- 
ment, what a cheap system of education, as well 
as nursery for the church, are Sabbath-schools. 

D. 


a 








GEORGETOWN, D.C., June 4, 1861. 
HE usual monthly communication’ from the 
Sabbath-School Teachers’ Association has not 
been forwarded for two months, because, in every 
case, the usual meetings were prevented by very 
inclement weather. At each failure, the associa- 
tion was to have been addressed by the Rev. Dr. 
Samson, President of the Columbia College, but 
he was detained at the college by stress of weather. 

In each case, the few who had braved the storm 
resolved themselves into a prayer-meeting, and 
spent an hour in pleasant, and, we trust, profitable 
social prayer. 

Last evening we had our usual monthly meet- 
ing at Christ (Episcopal) church, conducted by 
Mr. G. W. Beall, of the Methodist Protestant 
church, who opened the exercises with prayer, 
and was followed by Mr. Cissel, of the Presbyte- 
rian church. 

Dr. Mackie made a statement of a visit among 
the military camps in the neighborhood, and 
urged the Christian duty of following up the 
effort in the distribution of tracts, &c. 

Mr. Marbury, while heartily approving Dr, 
M.’s suggestions, urged temporal and spiritual 
relief to the families of those who had gone from 
our town into military service, many of whom 
were in want. 

The blighting and withering effects of the pre- 
sent deplorable state of the country are seen and 
felt in every Christian body in this region, and 





the Sunday-school has by no means escaped the 


The little Sabbath-school started by our State | damage which seems to be growing worse day by 
'y last October, at Danbury Quarter, on | 


day. 

Some private schools have been entirely broken 
up, and others seriously damaged, in the District 
of Columbia ; and the public schools and Sunday- 
schools have suffered much in numbers, and those 
who do attend seem to be losing energy. 

There seems to beno glimmer of a brighter sky. 
The pall of death seems to hang over us, and we 
can only acknowledge the hand of God in this 
great and terrible visitation and be still. 


‘ A. H. 


ST. LOUIS, June 6, 1861. 

HE Tilinois State Sunday-School Convention 
met this year at Alton, on the 5th and 6th 
inst. To attend it we joined a happy, genial com- 
pany of 35 self-constituted delegates, composed 
chiefly of active Sunday-school teachers of this 
city. At4 P. M., Tuesday, 5th inst., we left on 
board the packet “David Tatum,” and three 
hours’ pleasant ride found us in the beautiful city 
of Alton, and in the hands of warm-hearted, hos- 
pitable Christian brethren. 

Reports from church and mission-schools, the 
diseussion and adoption of resolutions upon the 
interests of the cause made up the business of the 
Convention. The interesting feature was the 
grand children’s meeting at City Hall. All the 
schools in the city were well represented, bring- 
ing together in all about 1,000 pupils. Sprightly 
and interesting addresses were made by mem. 
bers of the Convention, and of course the chil- 
dren, teachers and visitors were all deeply inte- 
rested in the exercises. A new thrill was given 
to Sunday-school laborers. Hearts were warmed 
afresh. Those from afar returned to infuse in 
their home spheres the like new zeal. It was a 
glorious day for the schools of Alton, and its 
memory will be a delight to every child. Such 
exercises form a beautiful relief from the mono- 
tony of the business of a convention too often 
void of system, and therefore of itself productive 
of tedium. 

Brother E. C. Wilder, of Chicago, presided; a 
warm, active Christian laborer, we judge. He 
seemed to be a man of extensive Sunday-school 
experience, as few topics were presented that did 
not come within its range. Brother Wilder was 
the principal speaker. The Convention certainly 
cannot omit to remember his very copious re- 
marks for their edification upon the various sub- 
jects presented for discussion. 

The delegation from the State was small. Chi- 
cago, from which we looked for quite a number, 
sent but a small delegation. The Convention 
meets there next year. Ora et Lapora. 





CHARLESTON, Ills., May 30, 1861. 

EAR TIMES: By way of recreation, I have 

spent a few days as visiting missionary with 
Mr. D. C. M. Evans, missionary of the American 
Sunday-School Union. From the distracting 
cares of an academy, I found great relief in 
traveling over one of those vast prairies with 
which Illinois abounds. Occasional clumps of 
small trees, pools of water, farm houses, and 
roaming herds of cattle, with rich varieties of 
prairie flowers, alone diversified the monotonous 
land ocean. Four hours of travel brought us to 
the town of A , in the county of D . 
A county convention had been called, and on 
Saturday a goodly number of teachers and friends 
of Sabbath-schools assembled. Discussions were 
held, and a committee appointed to organize 
schools throughout the county. Great harmony 
prevailed, and much good may be expected to re- 
sult. 

But the most interesting object of my visit was a 
country Sabbath-school. A superintendent myself, 
I never knew till then the value of my privileges, 
and the great good te result from the Sabbath- 
school cause. About forty scholars had as- 
sembled, and were in their places, quietly awaiting 
their superintendent, an aged Christian, whose 
closing years of life are devoted to his Master’s 
cause. Such strict attention to the instruction I 
never saw given in any school. I taught a class 
of young ladies, and the earnest, childlike sim- 
plicity in which they listened to every word, made 
the exercises most interesting to me, and I trust 
God will own and bless the effort to direct their 
minds to Jesus as the only rock upon which to 
build their hopes of eternity. 

This neighborhood, like ten thousand others, 
has no other means of religious instruction than 
the Sabbath-school. In many instances, the dis- 
tance to church is too great, and at times the roads 
are impassable. Ministers of the gospel usually 
reside in town, and the duties of their charge occupy 
the entire Sabbath. Hence in many, and I think 
I may say in most, of these places where preach- 
ing is needed, there is little of it. The Sabbath- 
school is precisely the institution to take its place. 
Indeed, I think it can be demonstrated from facts, 
that the Sabbath-school has a more abiding and 
wider influence than stated preaching. That 
system of instruction which brings the parents 
and children together weekly, to study the Word 
of God, is certainly preferable to that which gives 
the religious education of a neighborhood into the 
hands of one’ man, whose weekly, or it may be 
monthly discourses leave an indefinite impression 
upon the minds of youth. Give the Sabbath- 
school to the West, and more good will be ac- 
complished than to flood the country with minis- 
ters of the gospel. A. C. 
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Ministers and Churches. 

Aspott.—The Rev. John 8. C. Abbott was recently in- 
stalled pastor of the Howe street Congregational church, 
New Haven, Ct. 

ANDREWs.—The Rev. Dudley Andrews, pastor of the 
Baptist church, Licking, Ohio, died on the 9th of June. 

Bascock.—Mr. Thomas Babcock was ordained pastor 
of the Baptist church, Sand Hill, Otsego county, N. Y., 
on the 5th of Jane. 

Bortsrornp.—The Rev. A. P. Botsford was installed pas- 
tor of the Eighty-sixth street Presbyterian church, New 
York city, on the 9th of June. 

CarPenter.—The Rev. Geo. Carpenter, of West Wards- 
boro, Vt., has taken charge of the baptist church, Guil- 
ford Centre. Vt. 

Cugntr.—The Rev. Samuel W. Cheney has received a 
call to the Presbyterian church, Winchester, Ky. 

Crawrorp.—The Rev. J. A. Crawford, late of Xenia, 
Ohio, has received a call to the First Reformed Presbyte- 
rian church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hanror».—The, Rev. Wm. Hanford, of the Presbyte- 
rian church, died in Tallmadge, Obio, on the 31st of May, 
in the 74th year of his age. 

Harrsaorng.—Mr. R. D. Hartshorne was ordained in 
Pittsburg, Pa., as a minister of the Baptist church, on 
the 28th of May. 

Howe.i.—The Rey. Geo. Howell has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Baptist charch, Nantucket, Mass. 

Law.—The Rev. Joseph Law, of the New York East 
(M. E.) Conference, died in Brooklyn, New York, on the 
llth of June, aged 62 years. 

Mace —The Rev. J. M. Mace, of Hitchcockville, Ct., 
has taken charge of a Baptist church, Florida, Mass. 

Martraews.—The Rev. John Matthews, of the Presby- 
terian church, died at his residence in Georgetown, Ilis., 
on the 12th of May, aged 83 years. 

MILLs.—The Rev. Edward Miils, of Sclem Depot, New 
Salem, N. H., has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Baptist church, Hermon, St. Lawrence county, N. Y. 

Osporn.—The Rev. A. C. Osborn, pastor of the Jeffer- 
son street Baptist church, Louisville, Ky., sailed recently 
for Europe. He will remain abroad about six months. 
Puitiirs.—The Rev. W.S. Phillips has closed his labore 
with the Baptist church, Wethersfield, Ct. 

Pratt.—Mr. Vi. G. Pratt was ordained pasor of the 
Baptist church, Dixon, lil, on the 6th of June. 
Watpo.—The Rev. Milton Waldo, late of Lacon, Ills., 
has received a call from the Presbyterian church, Hor- 
nellsville, N. ¥. 

WaLker.—The Rev. C. W. Walker has resigned the 





pastorate of the First Baptist church, Essex village, 
Essex county, New York. 


WILEINSON.—The Rev. Wm. C. Wilkinson has resigned 
the pastorate of the Wooster Place Baptist church, New 
Haven, Ct. 

Wrii1aMs.—The Rev. N. M. Williams, pastor for seve- 
ral years of the Perkins street Baptist church, Somer- 
ville, Mass., has aecepted the call of the Baptist church, 
Ellsworth, Me. 

Wi11aMs.—The Rev. Thomas Williams, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the Miseouri University, at Jefferson City, Mo., 
died on the 5th of June, at Saratoga Springs, where he 
had gone for his health. 


county, N. Y. 





Tae Second Baptist church, Lawrence, Mass., was or- 
ganized on the 5th of June. 

A new Baptist church was organized at West Meriden, 
Ct., on the 4th of June. 

A new Presbyterian church, Bacyrus, Ohio, erected at 
a cost of $7,500, was dedicated on the 26th of May. 

The Trinity Presbyterian church, Frankford Road and 
Cambria street, Philadelphia, was dedicated on the 15th 
of June. 








The National Sunday-Sehool Convention, 


We still have a few copies of the complete Phono- 


grapic Report of the great 


NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION, 
Hgvp in Jarne’s Hatt, Fes., 1859. 


WitLovucasy.—The Rev. B. F. Willoughby has resigned 
the charge of the Presbyterian church, Canoga, Seneca 


For sale at 10 cents a copy., Five copies will be given 
asa premium to any subscriber who will send us the 
name of a new subscriber and $1. Address 

Proprietors of the Sunday-School Times, 


aplS-tf 148 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Superintendents, teachers or others, who will send us 
stamps to pre-pay the postage, at the rate of one cent 
per copy, will receive by return mail, a package, not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five, of specimen copies of the SunDAY 
Sonoot Times for gratuitous distribution among the 


teachers of their Sunday-schools. 


Address 
PROPRIBTORS OF THE SUNDAY-SOHOOL TIMES, 
148 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





OUR PREMIUMS. 





IL 


MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. 


“One of the most extraordinary 
books of the present century.” Price 
$1.25, 


We will give a copy of this work to any one who will 
send us the names of 2 now subscribers with the cash 
($2.) 

N. B.—If the book is to be sent by mail, 24 cents in 
stamps must be enclosed to prepay the postage. 


Il. 


LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING 
GAZETTEER. 


The most complete work of the 
kind ever published in any language. 


CONTAINS MORE MATTER THAN “ WEB- 


ladies at 1924 Spruce street, 
containing full particulars, may be ob’ 
tion by letter or otherwise. 





STER’S UNABRIDGED.” Price $6. 


We will give a copy of this work to any one who will 
send us the names of 7 new subscribers, with the cash 


($7). 


Ill. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED QUARTO 
DICTIONARY, NEW PICTORIAL 
EDITION. Price $6.50. 


We will give a copy of this work to any one who will 
send us the names of 8 new subscribers, with the cash 


($8). 


IV. 


MAP OF ANCIENT JERUSALEM, 


Alarge and splendid work, 5: feet 
by 8i, mounted and colored in beau- 
tiful style, 


WITH OUTLINE MAP AND KEY, 


The best work ever published for giving to a 
school or a class a correct tdea of ancient 
Jerusalem and the sacred places adjacent, 
Price $10. 


We will give a copy of this exceedingly valuable work 
to any one who will send us the names of 12 new sub- 
scribers, with the cash ($12). 


CAUTION. 

Aa It is indispensable to the obtaining of a premium, 
that the money sent should be at or near par in Phila- 
delphia. 

w@ Before beginning to canvass for any of the larger 
premiums, be sure to write to us and obtain the neces-" 
sary documents and instructions. These will help you 
greatly in prosecuting the work, and will save you many 
mistakes. Enclose 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. 

Address, 

PROPRIETORS OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 
148 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR THE SOLDIER. 


“Decidedly the best little book for the pocket of the 
soldier is the ‘SOLDIER’S FRIEND, prepared by the 
Rev. John W. Dulles. Texts, meditations, hints, hymns, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, &c., all compactly put to- 
gether within a flexible cover. Let every soldier be sup- 
nlied with it.”—The Independent 
<: Not only @ most invbante book, but just the book 
for the occasion.” —Sunday-School Times. ‘ 

“One of these little books should be placed in the 
hands of every soldier in our army.”--N. F. Evangelist 

Price 15 cents. $12 per hundred. Sent by mail for 
15 cents. CHARLES 8. LUTHER, 

jel5-tf 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE YOUNG ORGANIST ; 


OK, THE HISTORY OF ABEL GREY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Rest for the Weary,” “The Silk-Winder,” etc. 18mo., 
cloth. Price 35 cents. 


Published and for sale by 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Cagstnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York, No. 699 Broapway. 

Boston, No. 141 WasHINGTON STREET. 





To Superintendents of Sunday-Schools, 
ROCK DALE 
PIC-NIC GROUND. 


This beautiful and romantic place is situated about 11 
miles from Philadelphia, near the Tine of the Norristown 
Railroad. 

It overlooks the magnificent valley of the Schuylkill, 
and embraces nearly one hundred acres of majestic 
woodland, dutted here and there with huge rocks. 

There are several springs constantly issuing forth 
clear, bright, sparkling water. 


accommodation of Suuday schools and other parties. 
When sufficiently known, this must become the most 
popular excursion ground, as it combines so many ad- 
vantages, besides being free from annoyance of any kind. 
Arrangements for Sunday-schools, and other parties 
may be made by calling 
NINTH and GREEN Streets. 





MISS HALE’S 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
DAY SCHOLARS AND BOARDERS, 
At her 1826 Ritt Square, Lh ang ed 


+4, h 





phia. Circulars containing fnll particulars may 
on application by letter or otherwise. 


myll-6m 





Chestnut Street Female Seminary. 
Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE will re-open their 
BOARDING and DAY-SCHOOL, WEDNESDAY, Septem- 
ber 11, at 1615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. jel5-4m 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
IN PHILADELPHIA, 


MISS MARY E. THROPP has a Select School for young 
Loy my Circulars, 
ned on a 

ap20-ly 








AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 


To supply families and schools with the best Teachers ; 
To aid Teachers to suitable appointments; 
To buy and sell school properties ; 
To sel] books and every kind of school merchandize at 
large discsunts from retail prices. 
*,* Any book sent by mail prepaid for publisher's price. 
Aap For complete Prospectus, address, with stamp, 

. 8. WOODMAN & COMPANY, 

25 South Sixth street, Philadelphia, 


mh 16-cowl0t 596 Broadway, New York. 





NEW YORK 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPOSITORY. 


The New York Depository of the American Sunday. 

&chool Union has been ReMovgp from No. 375 Broad- 

way, to 

No. 599 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 

A full asaortment of Sunday-school Books always on 

band, at the lowest prices. G. 8. SCOFIEL 

june22-tf 599 Broadway, N. Y. 





USEFUL AND POPULAR LIBRARY 
FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION, 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





This series, with the exception of a few reprints, is 
ORIGINAL, from the pens of authors of ability in their 
respective departments in literature and science. Popu- 
LAR in style, so that, instead of being limited to one class 
of the community, they may be acceptable generally. 
ScripTurRAL, in the principles in which they are written, 
PoRTABLE, that they may serve as “hand-books” abroad 
and at home. Each volume contains 192 pages, in a good, 
bold type, and occasionally ILLUSTRATED with ENGRAVINGS. 
They are done up in sets of 76 volumes, uniformly bound 
in muslin. Price $19 per set. ey are also bound, two 
volumes in one in leather backs, marbled paper sides, at 
$16 per set, under the name of the 


Village and Family Library. 


The titles are as follows: 
The Solar System, Part I. By Thomas Dick, LL. D. 
The Starry Heavens: or Solar System. Part II. 
Sketches of the Waldenses. 
Life of Luther. 
Ancient Jerusalem. By Dr. Kitto. 
Modern Jerusalem. 
Life of Cyrus. 
Man in his Physical, Intellectual, Social and Moral Re- 
lations. By W. Newnham, Esq 
Dawn of Modern Civilization. 
Life of Mohammed. 
Sketches of the French 
The Caves of the Earth 
The Crusades, 
The Arctic Regions. By Captain Scoresby. 
The Northern Whale Fishery. 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The Court of Persia Viewed in Connection with Scrip- 
tural Usage. By Dr. Kitto. 
Life of John Kaspar Lavater, Minister of Bt. Peter’s 
Church, Zurich. 
Life’s Last Hour; or, The Final Testimony. 
The People of Persia. By Dr. Kitto. 
Life of Alfred the Great. 
Plants and Trees of Scripture. 
Characters, Scenes and Incidents of the Reformation. 


Revoiution. 


art [. 
Characters, Scenes and Incidents of the Reformation. 
Part II. 

The Bible in Many Tongues. 

Switzerland. Historical and Descriptive. 

The Greek and Eastern Churches, 

Remarkable Escapes from Peril. 

Life of Sir Isaac Newton. 

The Life and Times of John de Wycliffe. 

The Jesuits. A Historical Sketch. 

Remarkable Delusions. 

Volcanoes: their History, Phenomena and Causes. 

James Watt and the Steam Engine. 

The Palm Tribes and their Varieties. 

Mines and Mining. 

Life of Lady Russel. 

Eminent Medical Men. 

Life of Martin Boos. 

Comparisons of Structure in Animals. By W. Martin, 


istory of Protestantism in France. Part I. 
“ “ “ Part Il. 
. Pretended Miracles and Remarkable Natural 


The Life of Cranmer. 

Schools of Ancient Philosophy. 
Our English Bible. 

The Origin and Progress of Language. 

The Tahtar Tribes. 

The senses and the Mind. 

The Geography of Plants. 

Life and Times of Leo X. 

Good Health: the Possibility, Duty and Means of Ob- 
taining and Keeping it. 

Iona. By W. L. Alexander, D. D. 

Ancient Egypt: Its Monuments and History. 
Idum@a. With a survey of Arabia and the Arabians. 
Babylon and the Banks of the Euphrates. 

Nineveh and the Tigris. 

London in the Modern Time. 

The Telescope and the Microscope. By Dr. Dick. 

Life and Times of Charlemagne. 

Wonders of Organic Life. ? 

Tyre: Its Rise, Glory and Desolation. 

Lives of the Popes. Part I. 

“ “ “ “ 38 
« Tir. 

“« “ “ “ IV. 
Caxton and the Art of Printing. 
Money: Its Nature, History, &. 
Venice, Past and Present. 

The Inquisition of Spain. 

Life of Alexander the Great. 

Australia and ite Settlements. Part 
“ “ 


“ “ “ 


I. 
Il. 
Successful Men. 

Cowper’s Task. 

Paris. 

Published and for sale by 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


No. 1122 Cagstnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 599 Broapway, New YorE. 
No. 141 WassINGTON STREET, Boston, 


JENKINS’S 
VEST-POCKET LEXICON, 


AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF 


ALL EXCEPT FAMILIAR WORDS. 


Including the Principal Scientific and Technical Terms, 

and Foreign Moneys. Weights and Measures; also the 

Common Latin and French Phrases of Two and Three 
, Ee, be. 

8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, author of the Dictionary of 





Authors, says: 


“TI consider Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon one of the 


It is about being fitted up in a handsome style, for the 


at the TICKET OFFICE, jel-2m : 
le my25-2m 


most important and usefal publications of this day of 

educational and readers’ manuals.” 

563 , 64mo., bound in embossed leather with gilt 

edges. About three inches long, and less than three- 

quarters of an inch thick. Price 50 cents. 

Sent by mail gestpatd unter 08 miles on receipt of 
in money or postage stamps. 

aren *y . * “* LIPPINCOTT & 00. 





Nos. 22 and 24 North Fourth st., Philadelphia. 


BELLS. 
CAST STEEL BELLS, 


FOR CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, 
FIRE ALARMS, 
FACTORIES, &., &0. 


These bells have now an established reputation, some 
thousands of them having been sold in this country and 
et oy ~ beter the past five pee stent ecties 

is matet grea’ ig y 
and the bells made from it are found to be unsurpassed 
in beau aoe combining sweetness with power in a 





remarkable degree. 
In their cost there is an average saving of forty per 
cent., as compared with that of other first class bells. 
Each Bell is warranted for one year, and if it should 
break after that time, half price will be allowed in ex- 
change for a new bell. During an experience of several 
ears, they have been found proof against the severest 
8 of jaand Russia. 
CHIMES of any dimensions cast to order with great 


accuracy. 

For Prices, Terms, and Circulars, with Testimonials, 
address NAYLOR & CO.,, 
99 JouN sTREET, New Yorx. 


520 CoMMERCE STREBET, 
80 Stare street, Boston. 
ap 63m 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President, 


94 BROADWAY. 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, Agent, 
400 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 
The business of this Company is conducted on the 
mutual principle, in the strictest sense of the term—the 
entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being 
equitably divided among the assured. 


Receipta for the year ending 3let January, 1861, 
$1,589,575 75. 


Assets Over Seven and a Quarter Millions 
of Dollars. 


Cash on hand and in Bank, $120,050 39 
Bonds and Mort 6,421,879 12 
United States Btocks, 387,232 50 
Esta’ 40,239 13 
20,455 60 
———— $6,989,856 74 
Add Interest accrned, but not yet due, 80,000 00 
Deferred Premiums (estimated) 135,000 00 
Premiums in course of transmission, 33.132 38 
$7,237,989 12 

Rates of premium lower, and profits greater than in 
most other Companies. 

Tae Proportion or CasH Assets to the amount at 
risk is greater than that of any otker Life Insurance 
Ccmpany in the United States. 

Pamphlete and every requisite information will be 


furnished free of expense on application, by letter or 
otherwise to 


F. RATCHFORD STARR, Agent, 
mh 6-tf 400 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
KE. A. BULKELEY, President. 
SIMEON L. LO@MIS, Vice President. 
T. P. ENDERS, Secretary. 


Appli for i may be made to the office at 
Hartford, or to any of its agents in the principal towns 
throughout the United States. jan5-ly 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


No. 921 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
All the Profits Divided Among the Insured. 


Insure lives for short terms or for the whole term of 
life; grant annuities and endowments; purchase life in- 
terests in real estate, and make all contracts depending 
on the contingencies of life. 

ey act as t d 
tees and guardians. 


ASSETS OF THE COMPANY, January 1, 1861. 
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Mortgages, ground rents, real estate, $322,981 97 

United States stocks, Treasury notes, loans 

of State of Pennsylvania, city of Philadel- 
phia, &c., 268,795 34 
Premium notes, loans on collaterals, &c., 237,694 58 

Pennsylvania, North Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads, and county six per cent. bonds, 105,802 50 
Bank, insurance, railroad, canal stocks, &c., 97.647 49 
Cash on hand, agente’ balances, &c., &c., 88,206 14 
$1,071,128 02 


DANIEL L. MILLER, President. 
SAML. B. STOKES, Vice Pree't. 
Joun W. Hornor, Secretary. nov2t+-ly 





AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO., 


COMPANY’S BUILDINGS, 
Southeast Corner of Walnut and Fourth Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Authorized Capital, $500,000—Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 

Policies of Life Insurance issued at the usual mutual 
rates of other Companies—with profits to the assur- 
ed—{last bon anuary, 1861, being 43 per cunt. of all 
premiums received on mutual policies,) or at joint stock 
rates, 20 per cent. less than above. 

MP Total abstinence rates the lowest in the world. 

This Company has FIRST MORTGAGES, REAL 
ESTATE, GROUND RENTS, and other first class invest- 
ments, as well as the CAPITAL STOCK, for the security 
of those doing business in this well established Company. 
ALEXANDER WHILLDIN, President, 
SAML. WORK, Vice President. 

TRUSTEES. 
John ©. Farr, J. Edgar Thomson, R.H.Townsend,M.D. 
Jno.Anspach, Jr.,Saml. T. Bodine, George Nugent, 
John Aikman, onas Bowman, Alb. C. Roberts, 
Wm. J. Howard, H. H. Eldridge. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Treasurer. 
JOHN C. SIMS, Secretary. feb 9-ly 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


OFFICE NOS. 4 AND 5 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
North Side of Walnut Street, between Third and 
Dock Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


INCORPORATED IN 1794. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $200,000, 


All of which is paid in and securely invested. 
Properties of the Company, February, 1, 1861, 
CASH VALUE, $507,094.61. 


Marine, Inland Transportation, 
AND 
FIRE INSURANCE. 


DIRECTORS. 


Heway D. SHERRERD, |SamMuEL GRANT, Ja., 
Simzon Tory, Topas WaGNER, 
CHARLES MACALESTER, THoMAs B. WATTSON, 
Wu 8. Sirs, Henry G. FREEMAN, 
Joun B. Bupp, CHARLEs 8. LEwis, 
Wituam R. Waite, Gores C. CaRson. 
Grorce H. Stuart, 

HENRY D. SHERRERD, President. 
WILLIAM HARPER, Secretary. mar2-ly 


BOOKS OF GREAT VALUE. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


THE TEACHER TAUGHT. Anentirely new edition of 
@ work already well known in this country and 
abroad. Printed uniformly with “The Teacher Teach- 
ing.” 443 pages, 12mo.; cloth. Price 75 cents. 

“It is one of the best books that has appeared on the 
subject. We are sorry that it is still so little known in 
this country, and shall be glad if this notice draws atten- 
tion to itd merits. Posses.ing equal intere-t with Todd’s 
work, it embraces a wider range of suhjects, and discusses 
them with more minuteness.”—Scoltish Sabbath-School 
Teachers’ Magazine. 

THE TEACHER TEACHING; or, the Principles of the 
“Teacher Taught” Mdnced to practice. By the same 
author. 372 pages, 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 

“A new era would dawn upon the juvenile world, if 
these two books could be read and digested by all who 

have to do, or ought to have to do, with their religious 

instruction —Purish Visitor. 

THE ROCK. With an introduction by the Rev. Heary 

A Boardman, D. D. 364 pages, 12mo., cloth. Price 

75 cents. In this volume the true ends of life, the na- 

ture of real religion, and ‘the reasoaableness of ita 

claims, with the perplexities and dangers. the duties 

and privileges of the believer. are considered in a way 

which cannot fail to impress the candid mind. 


Published and for sale by 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ONION, 


No. 1122 Caestnut Sreset, PHILADELPHIA. 
699 Broapwax, New YORK. 
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For the Sunday-School Times. 


FROM BOSTON TO BAGHDAD. 
A SERIES OF LETTERS. 
BY A NATIVE OF SYRIA* 


No. 3. 

FTER remaining about eight hours at 
Malta, the ‘“Euphrate” resumed her 
course to Alexandria. The anchor is up, and 
we run fast from the quarantine harbor. 
Malta is a pretty island, and associated as it 
is with the shipwreck of St. Paul, it cannot 
but be interesting to the Bible-reading tra- 
veler. Long did we gaze on its stately build- 
ings and impregnable forte, as our steamer, 
having gained the offing, shaped her course 
for Egypt. The British flag waved proudly 
over the ramparts. Here in the ‘heart of the 
Levant” has England—powerful England— 
couched her Lion, and flung out her Unicorn 
in defiance of the world. Queen Victoria 
reigns over that island. A few soldiers suffice 
to keep the sometimes turbulent Maltese in 
order. The inhabitants, however, are loyal 

and much attached to the British crown. 

Acalm sea and a favorable wind enabled 
us to make the light-house of Alexandria in 
about eighty hours. We might have made a 
quicker passage, but the captain told me that 
the bottom of the Eupbrate was very foul, and 
that on her return to Marseilles she was to be 
cleaned. This statement was verified in a 
subsequent voyage, when she made the pas- 
sage in less than seventy-five hours. The 
coast of Barbary was in sight a whole day. 

The Euphrate arrived off the light-house at 
midnight, and lay to till five o’clock in the 
morning, when the pilot came on board, and 
after a great circuit took us through the chan- 
nel, which is very narrow, and after another 
long sweep we were in the midst of a bustle 
perfectly oriental. We were in the harbor of 
Alexandria amid ships of almost all nations. 
No sooner was pratique accorded us by a little 
dumpy man who rejoiced in the title of Dot- 
tore della Quarantina, than we were boarded 
by a lot of one eyed Egyptians, all ready to 
claim us and our beggage. “I got one good 
boat, sir,” shouts one. “I take you to the 
hotel,” vociferates another. All is excitement. 
Hotel-runners, and even hotel-landlords are 
on hand to help you. -The traveler generally 
makes up his mind at what hotel he is to so- 
journ in Alexandria before he gets there, and 
once having decided he is to seek the porter 
of that hotel, and show him his baggage. 
This saves a great deal of trouble. Leavethe 
rest to him. He will attend to your baggage. 
He will attend to you. He will see you land- 
ed, and get you through the passport-office 
and from the grip of the doganiere, custom- 
house officials, whose love of baksheesh borders 
on the ridiculous; and at last get you on a 
donkey, a little fleet thing, which goes like 
the wind without flagellation, and after the 
lapse of a quarter of an hour see you safely 
landed in your hotel. Take the word of an 
old traveler, and attempt nothing yourself. 
If you escape to the shore without the loss of 
any of your articles you are beset by the offi- 
cials of the custom-house, who will bother 
you out of your brains; and if you should es- 
cape even these, you are sure to fall a victim 
to the donkey boys, who, making a ring 
around you will debar you from attempting 
flight. “Take my donkey, sir.” “ My donkey 
better.” “My donkey name Billy Simpson.” 
“My donkey Johnnie Thompson.” “Go like 
wind’—are the vociferations which reach 
your ear. Your person is attempted, one 
pulls you one way, and another pulls you 
back again. One drags you forward, another 
backwards, while one or two are attempting 
to put your legs outside their donkeys. It is 
of no use to protest. You must succumb, and 
as that must be done sooner or later your 
better plan would be in that emergency to get 
on the back of the donkey nearest you. You 
are then safe. A little fellow no taller than 
your cane proudly claims you, the surging 
elements retreat, a way is opened, and you 
are off. But your best plan is to let the porter 
of the hotel do that for you. I assure you 
that should you do all yourself, many would 
be the time in the course of your landing 
when the sight of a hotel porter would seem 
to you as if he was the good Samaritan. 
Slight him not therefore; boast not in your 
own knowledge or strength. You know not 
the herculean ordeal before you. Look at 
those porters, those sailors, those doganiere, 
those donkey boys; their eyes are gleaming 
with delight at your obstinacy in refusing to 
go with a hotel porter. They will talee care 
that you escape not their maelstrom in a hurry. 

Having pointed out my baggage to the 
porter of the Hotel Abbat, I bade farewell to 
the Euphrate, as I intended to make a fort- 
night’s stay in Egypt, and descended into the 
boat he pointed out. To make a long story 
short, in an hour’s time I was in a spacious 
room in the Hotel Abbat, kept by a Monsieur 
Abbat, a Frenchman. I was recommended to 
go there by the captain of the st . There 
are, however, other hotels in Alexandria 
equally as good, if not better; charges about 
two dollars to two dollars and a half a day. 
The French steamer stops from two to three 
days in Alexandria, so that the traveler will 
have time to do the lions of the place at his 
leisure. Should you make a quick run from 
Marseilles you may even have time to take a 
hurried ride to Cairo and back by rail. 

The founding of Alexandria is the greatest 
monument of his greatness and foresight 
which Alexander ever reared. The golden 
apple—India—for which the nations of the 
world have since then striven, was neither 
unknown nor unappreciated by the son of 
Philip. He foresaw the time when Alexandria 
would be the Mediterranean gate to the wealth 
of the Indies, Gibbon tells us that the city 
was beautiful, and regular in form, second 
only to Rome itself; comprehending a circum- 
ference of fifteen miles, and peopled by three 
hundred thousand free inhabitants, besides at 
least an equal number of slaves. Passing 
through various vicissitudes, which it is not 
the province of these letters to detail, we find 
it once more rising to signific&nce under the 
able vice-royalty of Mehemet Ali Pasha, who, 
from an ordinary Albanian soldier, a sort of 
Bashi Bazook, rose to the throne of Egypt, 
and withstood a war with five powers—Eng- 
land, Russia, Prugsia, Austria and Turkey—all 
combined. And but for the surrender of the 
Emir Bsheer, Governor-General of Mount 
Lebanon, the result, though ultimately there 
could not have been a doubt about it, would 








*Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, 
by John 8. Hart, in the Clerk’s office of the District 
Court uf the United States for the Eastern District of 

mosylvania. 


have been less flattering to the pride and 
prowess of those powers. And, as it is, this 
once obscure man, managed to secure for him- 
self and his descendants the Pashalik, or 
rather the throne, of Egypt, once occupied by 
the Pharoahe. 

It is now a large, a wealthy, and a prospe- 
rous city, containing some fine buildings; the 
Pasha’s palaces at Ras e@ Zin, the Square, 
and the various private buildings of the 
foreign consuls and merchants. The streets 
are well laid out, and well supplied. This is 
true only however of the main streets and 
those near the square. The native Egyptian 
is the most abject of his race, and were it not 
for the strong hand of the government would 
revel in filth, As it is, he lives in mud houses. 
Every other Egyptian you meet is minus one 
eye. Though ophthalmia is a very common 
disease in Egypt, I must, however, tell the 
traveler that the cause of this deformity is a 
voluntary act on the part of the male natives, 
who, in times of conscriptions pulled out one 
of their eyes, or cut off some of their fingers 
rather than serve as soldiers. This ruse, how- 
ever, would not do, and Ibrahim Pasha, son 
of Mehemet Ali Pasha, Generalissimo of the 
Egyptian army, made this no disqualification; 
as, said he, if they cannot see te take aim, or 
pull a trigger, they can carry water and draw 
wood; and so the custom of maiming them- 
selves to escape the servitude of the camp has 
fallen through. The Egyptian is, moreover, 
crafty and mean; very stubborn-beaded ; 
averse to any improvements, and seldom trust- 
worthy. Egyptian servants require much 
looking after. They make good grooms, and 
are mostly used in that capacity in almost all 
the Turkish empire. 

The traveler, having secured his lodgings, 
at once starts to see the lions of Alexandria. 
Cleopatra’s needle and Pompey’s pillar, the 
canal of the Mahmoodieh and the battle field 
of the English and French some sixty-two 
years ago, first claim his attention. I will not 
stop to describe them. Of course a donkey is 
in requisition, and you start from the Grand 
Square, as the Square of Alexandria is called. 
Cleopatra’s needle is a long obelisk, full of 
hieroglyphics. If this was her needle, what a 
giantess she must have been. I am not sure 
that topographists have as yet settled the ques- 
tion about the founders of these two columns. 
On the banks of the Mahmoodieh canal the 
traveler meets the gardens of the elite of Alex- 
andria society. To these gardens resort the 
natives on Sunday and other holidays. As 
you approach the mouth of the canal, sea- 
wards, an air of business and thrift meets the 
eye. Breadstuffs, barley, cotton, and other 
produce are being unladed from the native 
Dahabealysa, a lateen sailed boat, or trans- 
ported to the wharf to be shipped for foreign 
countries. A more dusty scene can hardly 
present itself to the eye of the traveler. The 
scene of the battle field between England and 
France is near the Lazaretto, to the north of 
the city. The trenches of the French still 
remain. And there are natives alive who still 
remember and will minutely describe the 
battle, and not only that battle, but that 
also of Aboukir, called the battle of the 
Nile; where in one night the fleet of the 
“Grand Nation” was destroyed. There is 
now an English merchant in Alexandria 
who was purveyor on board of one of the 
ships of Nelson’s fleet. These great battles 
have now become a part of history. Suffice 
it to say, that the French under the First 
Napoleon were effectually driven from the 
Orient; under the Third Napoleon they are 
quietly occupying the East. So much for the 
changes of sixty years ! 


YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 
THE RECONCILIATION. 

ANY,'many years ago, there was a father 

of a large family, and he was good and 
just to every member of it. In return for his 
innumerable kindnesses, he claimed the obe- 
dience of his children: but they frequently 
rebelled, and brought upon themselves the 
punishment their disobedience merited. These 
children wanted for nothing their father could 
not provide; but they were just as greedy and 
selfish, and envious, as people are now-a- 
days, and would quarrel and fight, and expose 
themselves to the just anger of their merciful 
parent. He was possessed of immense wealth, 
and had in reserve for each of his children a 
large share in his extensive kingdom. But 
his unworthy offspring were so frequently the 
subjects of his displeasure, that he declared 
they should have no part in the inheritance 
he had prepared for them. 

This father had one son, who was nearer 

and dearer to him than all the rest of his 
children, and to him he confided his determi- 
nation. This son felt very much concerned, 
although he knew his father had sufficient 
cause for anger, but for the sake of the bro- 
thers and sisters whom he loved, he strove to 
avert the impending evil. 
Long they conversed together, until the fa- 
ther relented and promised to reinstate his 
children into favor, but only on certain con- 
ditions. And those conditions ! 

This dear and well-beloved son was willing 
to offer himself as a ransom, and by his death 
purchase for those he loved the inheritance 
they had forfeited. How it grieved the father 
to part with his noble son! He disguised 
himself, and went about among those whose 
welfare he had so much at heart, but few re- 
cognized him, and he was exposed to igno- 
miny and shame for even pretending to be the 
son of their father, whom they feared rather 
than loved. Their obstinacy wounded him 
deeply, and their ingratitude made the task 
imposed upon him so bitter, that he was 
forced to apply to his father for strength and 
encouragement. Those who were for him 
were as a handfull to those who were against 
him; and the latter, who had heard of his 
coming, would not be convinced that this was 
their elder brother, because he came to them 
poorly clad and very humble. 

Had he been dressed according to his rank, 
they would have knelt before him, and con- 
sented to listen to the message which he pur- 
ported to have brought them from their father. 

At last he felt that the time had come when 
he must pay the promised price for the re- 
demption of his people; and though he felt 
confident that he had done all that he could, 
he knew that many, very many, would still 
remain in a state of slavery, from which they 
were unwilling to be released. 


But his work was accomplished, and by his 











death the reconciliation was effected, and the 
angry judge was again the merciful father. 
After the son’s death, his will was put in 
circulation, whereby it was made known who 
were heirs of the kingdom he had purchased, 
and on what terms they would be permitted 
to take possession of their property. The be- 
nefit of this will extends even unto our day, 
and our right to the inheritance is indispu- 
table, depending entirely on our willingness 
to accept the terms on which it is offered. 
Have you been reconciled to the Father? 
Are you an heir of the kingdom? J.P. 





Current Events. 


Dommstic Summary.—Dates to the 17th of 
June. 

The most prominent events of the week have 
been the repulse of the Federal arms at Great 
Bethel, and the evacuation of Harper’s Ferry by 
the Confederate forces. The following details 
have been carefully collected from authentic 
sources : 

General Butler. learning that the enemy had 
made Little Bethel, a small church about § miles 
from Newport News Point, a rendezvous from 
which they sallied forth and greatly annoyed the 
Federal troops, determined to rout them from that 
point, and also from Great Bethel, a stronger po- 
sition a few miles further on, in the way to York- 
town. Orders were accordingly given, and at 1 
o’clock on Monday morning, the 10th of June, 
Col. Duryea’s regiment of Zouaves, from Hamp- 
ton, and companies under Lieut. Col. Washburn, 
from Newport News Point, marched to the sur- 
prise of Little Bethel. About an hour later Col. 
Townsend’s Albany regiment advanced from 
Hampton, and-Col. Benedix’s New York German 
regiment from Newport News, with instructions 
to meet at the fork of the road leading on to 
Great Bethel and Yorktown. Col. Benedix’s 
regiment arrived first at the fork, and seeing Col. 
Townsend’s men approaching from behind, 
through some mistake fired upon them, sup- 
posing them, in the darkness, to be the enemy. 
Two men were killed and several wounded. After 
order was restored, the two regiments uniting, 
moved on towards Great Bethel. In the mean- 
time the Zouaves had routed the picket guards 
at Little Bethel, taking 30 prisoners, the re- 
mainder of the force having retreated to Great 
Bethel. As the united Federal forces, under 
the command of Brigadier-General Pierce, of 
Massachusetts, approached Great Bethel at about 
10 o’clock, a deadly fire was opened upon them 
from a masked battery stationed on the opposite 
side of a broad creek. Col. Duryea’s Zouaves 
marched up to the creek, but not being able to 
cross were obliged to retire. A few pieces ef 
light artillery were then brought up, but were not 
effective against the heavy batteries of the enemy. 
After a courageous stand of nearly three hours, 
the federal treops retired with a loss of about 20 
killed and 60 wounded. The loss on the other 
side is not accurately known, but it is believed to 
be inconsiderable. A young and able officer, 
Lieut. John T. Greble, of Phiiadelphia, was shot 
dead while working one of his guns. 

The evacuation of Harper’s Ferry took place 

at daylight on the 14th of June. At about five 
o’clock on the same morning the large bridge 
across the Potomac at that point was fired, and 
in one hour the splendid structure was in 
ruins, the piers only being left standing. A 
mine had been placed under the centre span. 
The bridge was one thousand feet in length. The 
bridge at Shepherdstown, on the river above, and 
all the bridges on the Alexandria, Loudon and 
Hampshire Railroads between Leesburg and Broad 
Run, on the route from Leesburg to Alexandria, 
have been burned. A rear guard of about 2,000 
Confederate troops was left behind in Harper’s 
Ferry, until Saturday. The Federal troops landed 
in the town and took possession on Saturday after- 
noon, and found the place nearly desolate. Nothing 
of value was left. The Government armory is burn- 
ed to the ground, and no national property is left, 
except the dwellings for the officers, and two out of 
twenty of the long range of buildings occupied as 
the armory. The Confederate forces are believed 
to be on their way to Manassas Gap. 
On the 11th of June, Col. Lewis Wallace, with 
his regiment of Indiana volunteers, under instruc- 
tions from Major General Patterson, left Cumber- 
land, on the Potomac, for Romney, Virginia, and 
surprised a camp of secession troops there. After 
a sharp fight 500 of the latter were taken pris- 
oners, with arms, camp equipage, provisions, 
&c. Two of the enemy were killed. But one 
man was slightly wounded of the Federal forces. 
The regiment returned to Cumberland the same 
day. 

evitind news is received from Missouri. 
Gov. Jackson issued his proclamation on the 
12th of June, calling on the citizens of Missouri 
to rally under the flag of the State and drive 
out the Federal invaders. He summons 50,000 
of the militia into the active service of the State. 
On the 13th of June the Governor with such 
State officers as he could collect is reported to 
have left Jefferson City for Arrow Rock; and a 
large force of secession troops has been ordered to 
concentrate in the neighborhood of the latter place. 
A collision between the State and Federal forces 
is expected. 

The Union Convention for Western Virginia 
met at Wheeling on the lith of June. About 40 
counties were represented. A resolution was 
adopted on the 13th, setting forth the grievances 
of Western Virginia, and declaring their inten- 
tion never to submit to the ordinance of seces- 
sion, and their determination to intain their 
rights in the Union. An ordinance was reported 
from the business committee vacating the seats of 
all State officers in rebellion against the United 
States, and providing for a provisional govern- 
ment, and for the election of officers, and also 
providing that the State, county, and municipal 
offiéers should take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States. The ordinance was made the 
special order for the 19th of June. 

The 13th of June was the 75th anniversary of 
the birth of General Scott. The day was also 
observed in the Southern States by fasting and 
prayer, at the call of the Montgomery govern- 








31st of May was debating the expediency of en- 
couraging the cultivation of cotton in India, 

The paper duties have been repealed by a small 
majority. 

The London Times, on the American blockade 
and England’s position, urges that now, while it 
is yet time, the European governments should 
come toa general understanding on the subject, 
and adopta public law. 

Lord John Russell said that England and 
France had sent propositions to Washington based 
on the declarations of the Paris» Congress, and 
that an answer was expected by every mail. 

Lord Russell announced in Parliament that the 
Government had determined to prohibit privateers 
from bringing prizes into British ports. 

France.—A large meeting of Americans favor- 
able to the Federal government was held m Paris 
on the 29th of May. 

It is said that France intends adhering to the 
law which prohibits privateers from remaining in 
port over twenty-four hours to dispose of prizes. 

The Patrie says that Prince Napoleon, after 
visiting Algiers, Spain and Portugal, will go to 
America. 

The Jfoniteur has published a decree warning 
public writers to exercise more moderation in 
their discussions against the Catholic clergy. 

IraLy.—Count Cavour is dead. The Chamber 
of Deputies suspended its sitting three days in 
consequence. 

It is rumored that Garibaldi contemplates 
making a visit to America. 

Victor Emmanuel distributed the new Italian 
colors to the army, on the 2d of June, on the vc- 
casion of the celebration of the National /éte. 

Two hundred and twenty battalions of the 
National Guard are to be formed, to be composed 
of all men between thirty-five and forty years of 
age. 

Russts AND PoLand.—Prinee Gortschakoff, 
the Governor of Poland, is dead. 

A procession took place in Warsaw on the 3d 
of June without any disturbance. The troops 
are still encamped in the suburbs. 

Turxey.—lIt is stated that the International 
Conference has decided to establish in Lebanon a 
Christian government, the chief of which shall 
be of the religion of the majority of the inhabi- 
tants and directly dependent on the Porte. 





Miscellaneous. 


Tar Enupress or Austria At A SuNDAY BuLL 
Figut.—A corre:pondent of an English paper, 
describing the Empress’s brief sojourn in Spain, 
says:—“‘On Sunday, the 5th, was a grand 
bull-fight; efght fine bulls, and eighteen horses 
killed, and ten wounded, formed the hecatomb, 
not to forget a matador and a picador, who were 
very artistically lifted and tossed over the bull’s 
head. Both are since prebably dead. The Em- 
press, sitting with the Duke and Duchess of Mont- 
pensier and the Duke of Oporto, threw the key of 
the bull’s den into the arena, the assembled mul- 
titude, computed at between 12,000 to 14,000, ap- 
plauding very loudly the act. A good many Eng- 
lish officers had come to Seville to witness the 
horrible slaughter, but very few remained to the 
end. The Empress herself left when the fourth 
bull was killed.” 

Tue TERRORS OF THB CONFESSIONAL.—A curi- 
ous piece of ecclesiastical furniture, recently 
found in a monastery near Florence, is about to 
be sold at the auction mart in Paris; it is what 
is called a confessional & surprise, and is said to 
have been constructed in the early part of the 
16th century. On one of the panels is a remark- 
ably well executed image of the Saviour, and to 
this is attached a spring, which by means of 
& preseure on a brass stud, caused the panel to be 
replaced by another, which bears a frightful 
figure of the Evil One, with horns on his head, 
terrible glaring eyes, and moving jaws, garnished 
with formidable teeth. At the same instant, a 
horrible noise is produced by a pair of bellows, 
and some organ pipes, which, says the account, 
completes the terror the apparition would cause 
to a credulous sinner.— English Paper. 

Over 600,000 persons die in the United States 
every year. It has been estimated by writers 
on hygiene that these 600,000 deaths are every 
year accompanied by 16,800,000 cases of sickness, 
or to make a more startling presentation of it, an 
aggregate of 1,200,000 years of sickness; that is, 
1,200,000 persons are perpetually sick in the 
United States. At least one-half of these deaths 
and one-half of this sickness is represented on the 
highest authority in physiology, to be unneces- 
sary, and preventable by a proper regard to the 
air we breathe, the food we eat, and the clothing 
we wear. : 

A Ba.timore musician has published the De- 
claration of Independence of the United States, 
“ arranged and adapted for vocal and instrumental 
music, as the great National chant, and dedicated 
to the world.” The title page is embellished with 
a lithograph of the room in Independence Hall in 
which the Declaration was signed, and the fourth 
page contains fac similes of the signatures of the 
signers. 

At the celebrated Kew Gardens, near London, 
there has recently been planted the tallest flag- 
staff in Europe. It is made of the Douglas pine 
of Vancouver’s Island, and stands 159 feet; its 
Ldiameter is 22 inches at the base, tapering regu- 
larly to 8 inches at the summit. 

A Mostem missionary society has just been 
formed in order to carry the gospel more directly 
to the vast numbers of Mahommedans, for whom 
as yet little has beendone. Work has been begun 
among the Bedouin Arab tribes, and much en- 
couragement received already. 

Tur awakening in the orphan-house in Elber- 
field, Germany, continues to attract much atten- 
tion. Those Evangelical ministers who recognize 
the work as of God, and encourage its extension, 
suffer much opposition. 

Tue subscriptions raised throughout Chile, in 
behalf of the sufferers from the recent earthquake 
at Mendoza, have given most important results. 
In Valparaiso alone, the sum collected has 
amounted to $24,000. 

Tur report of the New Hampshire Board of 
Education for the year ending June Ist, shows 
the number of school districts in that State to be 
2,331; whole number of scholars, 94,576; average 








ment. Tho Maryland Congressional election was 
also held on the same day. It resulted in a com- 
plete Union triumph. 

The schooner Savannah, the first privateer that 
received a commission from Jefferson Davis, was 
captured on the 3d of June by the United States 
Brig Perry about 60 miles off Charleston. She 
was taken to New York, and her crew were put 
in irons on board the Minnesota, the blockading 
vessel at Charleston. 

The Pennsylvania three million loan has all 
been taken at par. 

Major-General Banks is now in command at 
Baltimore. His headquarters is at Fort Me- 
Henry. 

The Hon. Anson Burlingame has been ap- 
pointed minister to China in view of the refusal 
of Austria to receive him. 


Aspinwall. 

Regiments from the north are continually 
moving southward towards Washington. 

Gen. Harney and staff are in Philadelphia, 
waiting orders. 





6th of June. 





Great Brirain.—The House ‘of Lords on the 


ttend , 54,023. 

A very curious pl boat, a plete imi- 
tation of the trireme of the Roman period, has 
been built for the French Emperor. It is eighty 
feet long and has three ranges of oars one above 
the other. 

Ianorance 1n 1861.—Two Danes went to the 
telegraph office at Maryborough, Australia, in 
March last, and requested the operator to send a 
small bag of gold to Copenhagen ! 

A PLAN is on foot for supplying Dublin, Ire- 
land, with pure water from the river Vartry, 
which rises in the Wicklow Mountains, about 
twenty-five miles from the eity. 

Snow has not disappeared from Maine yet; 
there is a bank fifteen feet deep in a ravine near 
Phillips Village. 

In the French army the proportion of officers 





Francis W. Rice has been appointed Consul at | to men is as one to sixteen, and in the English as 


one to nineteen. 

One hundred persons joined the Rev. Dr. 
Hawes’ Church, in Hartfcrd, Ct., on a recent 
Sunday. 

Tuere are eight thousand men at work upon 
the Suez Canal, and it is to be opened next 


Forgan Sunxwary.—Liverpool dates to the | year, 


A LigutHouse erected on the Scottish coast has 
cost the government $400,000, 








A circumstance recently occurred which shows 
the great business utility of the modern discove- 
ries in photography, and of the electric telegraph. 
The Count de Penafiel left Lisbon for Paris, 
carrying with him an order for 70,000 francs. He, 
however, lost the order and telegraphed the fact 
to his banker at Lisbon. That gentleman at 
once telegraphed to Paris stopping payment of 
the order, but sent by post the portrait of the 
Count de Penafiel, stating that the amount might 
be paid to him when he presented himself. 

Tue Sabbath-school society for Ireland, held 
its annual meeting in Dublin, a few weeks since. 
The total number of schools reported is 2,705; of 
scholars, 233,300; and of gratuitous teachers, 
21,302. The Bible is read by 153,968, of whom 
67,926 are adults above the ago of fifteen. With- 
in two years there had been an increase of 52 
schools, 18,138 scholars, and 1,830 teachers in 
the province of Ulster, which is ascribed to the 
late revivals. 

Raecep Scnoors.—There are in England 356 
ragged day schools, with the attendance of 23,- 
052 scholars; and 192 night schools, with an at- 
tendance of 20,909. 

Tue population of Nova Scotia is ascertained 
to be about 330,000. In 1851 it was 276,117, 
showing an increase of nearly 54,000. 





Personal. 





Brevet BricgADIER GENERAL Jonn GARLAND 
died in New York city on the 6th of June, in the 
69th year of his age. He entered the army in 
1812, served on the Indian frontier in the Florida 
war, and led his command in every battle fought 
in Mexico, except that of Buena Vista. 

Hon. Geo. M. Keim died at Reading, Pa., on 
the 10th of June. At an early age he was a 
member of Congress from Berks county. In 1843 
he was appointed United States marshal of the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. Prof. Henslow, the eminent Botanist 
and Geologist, died at Hitcham, England, on the 
16th of May. 





Scientific. 


Tae Ratio or Moonuieut To Sunvicut.—A 
new determination of the relative brightness of 
sunlight and moonlight has recently been made 
by Professor Bond. Hitherto Wollaston’s esti- 
mate of the sun’s being equal to 801,072 full moons, 
has been considered the most trustworthy. Pro- 
fessor Bond, however, concludes that Bouguer’s 
ratio, of 1 to 300,000 was the more accurate; 
and upon comparing, by means of Bengal lights, 
the images of the sun and moon reflecting upon 
a silver globe, he came to the conclusion that the 
sun equals 171,000 full moons. In a similar way 
it was found that the light of Jupiter was the 
1-9430th part of that of the moon, while the light 
of Venus was nearly five times as bright as that 
of Jupiter. 

At a late meeting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, M. Mathieu, a maker of surgical instru- 
ments, presented a peculiar fat, which he stated 
was obtained from India-rubber purified at a high 
temperature. He claimed that it was hygrometric, 
absorbing moisture readily, that it adhered to the 
polished surfaces of machinery, and that it was 
the best lubricating agent for hinges and valves 
and journals, yet discovered. It also preserves 
iron from rusting, and when applied to leather 
renders it water-tight and pliable. The Scientific 
American remarks that if this substance really 
possesses such qualities, it is one of the most use- 
ful discoveries of the age. 

Pate glass is recommended as a preventive 
against burglaries. Wherever the burglar en- 
counters plate glass, he must either give up the 
job or he must employ force that will alarm any 
but the most sleepy household. The best diamond 
can only scratch the surface of plate glass, and it 
requires heavy pressure to complete the cleavage. 

An improvement in making gunpowder has 
been brought to notice, by which the nitrate of 
soda, properly purified, is employed instead of 
the nitrate of potassa (saltpetre). The expense 
is thus greatly lessened. Saltpetre is a very 
expensive material, while the former salt exists 
in large quantities in parts of South America. 

A xew and improved bee-hive has just been 
patented. The object of the invention is, by 
proper ventilation, to prevent the death of the 
bees in the winter, which often occurs by the 
freezing of the condensed moisture exhaled from 
them as they collect together in a mass for the 
sake of warmth. 

Tue new cast steel guns, made in Franee, have 
been tried and proved a complete success. At 
3,000 yards the projectiles will pierce iron plates 
4k inches thick ; the guns will carry 13,000 yards. 

Lint is now made in great quantities by ma- 
ehinery, which has almost entirely superseded 
the hand manufacture. 








Literary. 


Booxs.—There is a fine specimen of Saxon 
calligraphy and decoration of the 7th century ina 
book usually known by the name of Jextus Sanc- 
tus Cuthberti, preserved in the Cottonian Library. 
It was written by Eadfrid, Bishop of Durham; 
and Ethelwold, his successor, executed the illumi- 
nations, the capitals, and other illustrations, with 
infinite labor and elegance. Bilfrid, a monk of 
Durbam, covered the book, and adorned it with 
gold and silver plates, set with precious stones, 
We find also that Dageus, a monk, who flourish- 
ed in Ireland in the early part of the 6th cen- 
tury, was a skillful calligraphist, and fi 





Tue American Publisher's Circular of June I, 
announees but three new works, all of which are 
of a military character. “After the war,” the 
publishers reply to inquiries when new issues may 
be expected. 

A vALUABLR MS. of the 15th century, relating 
to Free Masonry, has been discovered in the 
British Museum. 

Mr. Bentiey, the famous London publisher, 
has suspended payment. His liabilities are state 
at $133,000. % 














THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHO#L UNION, 


a organized more than THIRTY years ago, and has in 
jew 


TWO GREAT OBJEOTS. 


First and chiefly, the collecting together for moral and 
religious instruction on the Lord’s day. those children 
and youth who would not otherwise be likely to receive 
it. Such instruction to be 


Gratuitous, Elementary and Unseetarian. 


In this service missionaries are loved, at an ave! 

of $1 per day, and the result of their labors in the 
year 1860, was the organization of 1,439 Sunday-schools 
containing 9,105 teachers, and 66,136 scholars. In addi- 
tion to this, over 3,700 schools have been aided by the 
missionaries of the Society. Millions of children and 
youth in the United States are yet to be gathered into 
schools. 

Second. When such schools are organized they are to 
be supplied with cheap text books, and when the taste 
for reading is formed, a CHEAP LIBRARY is found to be 
very important, not only to the children, but to the 
family and neighborhood. To prepare and supply these 
as nearly at cost as possible, is the second object of the 
American Sunday-School Union. Donations may be 
applied to either the 


Missionary Work or the Book Supply 


as the donors choose. But schools will not be organized 
without missionary labor, and missionary labor cannot 
be had without paying for it. 

Who will help to give SCHOOLS to DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN? 

Contributions for this work are earnestly solicited. 


They may be sent to 
LEVI KNOWLES, Treasurer, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Or they may be left at either of the Society’s Depositories. 








Massachusetts State Convention. 


The S+venth Annual State Convention of the Sabbath 
School Teachers of Massachusetts, will be held in the 
city of Fall River, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, June 
20th and 21st, 1861. By order of the State Central Com- 
mittee. _ DAVID WOOD, Chairman. 

N P. Kemp, Secretary. 

Boston, June 1st, 1861, je15-2t 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE CHILDREN’S HOSANNA. 


BY ©. COLLINS, Jn. 
A NEW COLLECTION OF 
HYMNS, TUNES, AND CHORUSES 
FOR 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS 


Of every Christian denomination in all parte of the land. 
The hymns are strictly evangelical, aud many of them 
original. The work also contains a variety of set pieces 
for Anniversary, Festival occasions, Juvenile Concerts, 
etc. We have no doubt that many of the melodies and 
corresponding choruses will, in a short time, become 
general favorites. The “ Hosanna” is worthy the atten- 
tion of Sabbath-schools, handsomely printed, and very 
low in price. 

Specimen copies, paper ouvers, sent by mail, upon the 
receipt o' 15 cents in postage stamps; or bound in 
boards, 25 cents; in handsome cloth, 30cents. Price 
hundred, $10, in paper covers; bound, $16; and $20 
bound in embossed cloth, and gilt. 

J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 


may18-6m No. 66 North FOURTH Street, Phila’da. 





ORIO: THE HYMNS. 
262 Pages. 13 cents. 





ORIOLA: 


A COMPLETE 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
BY WM. B. BRADBURY. 
1 Vol., 16mo. 256 Pages. 37} cts. 


It contains nearly two hundred Tunes, over fifty of 
which were NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. Among these 
glorious melodies may be named, * Heaven is my Home,” 

Shout the Tidings of Salvation,” “ Kind Words are 
never Lost,” “ Beautiful Zion,” “ A Saviour ever Near.” 
“ In the Silent Midnight Watches,” “ The Happy 

” © The School Gathering,” “O That Beautiful 
World,” “The Bright Crown,” etc. Besides these, the 
book contains most of the popular Sabbath-schvo!l melo- 
dies of the present day, and between 300 and 400 choice 
hymns, nearly one-half of which are admirably adapted 
for social prayer-meetings, and are indexed so as to be 
readily found. Many churches use the book interchange- 
ably in Sunday-school and prayer-meetings. 

The children’s songs are such as they can understa: 
appreciate, and enjoy; such as they will love to sing, 
both in the Sunday-school and at home. 

This work contains one-third more matter for the 
money than any of the author’s books at a similar price. 
Between fifty and one hundred thousand copies have 
been sold already! 

4@- No other book can approach it in adaptation to 
the wants of Sunday-schools. 

4&@ A liberal discount for quantities. 

A copy will be sent by mail for examination for twelve 
letter stamps. Mi TACH, KEYS, & CO., 

Publishers, 25 West Fourth street, Cincinnati. 
BROWN & TAGGARD, Boston. 
E H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 
IVISON, PHINNEY, & CO., New York. 


THEOLOGICAL, SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
BIBLE AND TRACT DEPOSITORY. 


Besides the stock kept for many years past in the re- 
spective Depositories of the AMERICAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL UNION and AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
the subscriber has added a select stock of Miscellaneous, 
Theological, and Sabbath-School Books issued by private 

blishers and the Publication Boards of the 
PRESBYTERIAN, O. and N.8,, 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN, 

siete EPISCOPAL, 


BAPTIST, 
METHODIST EPISCOPA 


ap20-ly 








P 


and other E lical Di inations, which are sold at 
publishers’ prices. 
Schools sending alist of books on hand can have selec- 
tions made for them to any amount. Address 
J. W. McINTYRE, No. 9 South Fifth street, 
8T. LOUIS, Mo. 





apl3-tf 





CORRESPONDENCE 
or 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


Communications relating to the Publications of the 
Lape — Editorial Department generally, should 





tured and ornamented binding in gold, silver, and 
precious stones. Books of a common quality 
were plainly bound in parchment, and instead of 
clasps, they were tied in front with thongs. In 
order to enable monasteries to sustain the ex- 
pense incurred by their book-fabricating estab- 
lishments, they were occasionally endowed with 
lands by pious laymen, the bequest being ex- 
pressly for “the making and mending of books.” 
Among the works produced were copies of the 
Scriptures, in whole or in part; breviaries, or 
books of prayers used in the church services; mis- 
sals, psalters, books in philosophy, and copies of 
the Greek and Latin classics and fathers; also 
legends of the saints. Books of history, poetry, 
romance, ete, were less commonly transcribed ; 
though from the extent of some of the medieval 
libraries, these and various other subjects were 
not neglected. Indeed, but for the monks we 
should have possessed scarcely any chronicles of 





FREDERICK A. PACKARD, Editor, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Letters containing orders for Books or Periodicals, or 
relating to the business transactions of the Society, 
should be addressed to 
ALEXANDER KIREPATRICK, 
Superintendent of Depositories, 
No. 1122 Chestnat street, Philadelphia. 
Letters containing money, whether intended for the 
Missionary or the Business Department, should be ad- 
to LEVI KNOWLES, 
Treasurer of the American Sunday-School Unian, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Communications relating in any way to the Missionary 
Department should bo addressed to the Secretary of 


Missions, . A. WURTS, * 
No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





EXPIRING SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


The three figures printed with your name on the slip 
which is pasted on each paper, show when your sub- 
scription expires. Jt is our mode of receipting for he 
money which you send us for the paper. The first figure 
shows the Vol., the two other figures show the No. Thus, 
$25 means that your subscription expires with Vol. 3, 
No. 25. When your subscription is renewed, the figares 
will be changed. Thus, 425 would mean that you had 

aid to Vol. 4, No. 25. 


the middle ages; nor are we less indebted to them | . 4&@~ When your subscription is out, please send $1 to re- 
t 


for the preservation of those classics which are | 


now habitually used in our colleges and acade- | 
, subscription is out. 


mies.—Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 


Fiva THovusanp Do.LuARs ror A MISSAL.— ! 


The manuscript missal of the 15th century, be- 


longing to the Abbey of St. Lo, at Rouen, was ' 
sold recently, at the public sale rooms in the Rue | 


Drouot, Paris. It was put up at 1,500 francs, 
and the biddings went very slowly to 10,000 
francs, but at that moment the competition became 
more animated, and the hammer ultimately fell 
at the sum of 24,850 francs. 

Maps ror THE Times are among the most sale- 








new the same. to “The Proprietors of the Sun- 
day-School Times,” Philadelphia, Penn’a. We shall 
pencil mark this paragraph to notify you when your 

4% All subscribers who do not give express notice to 
the contrary, will be considered as wishing to continue 
their subscription, aud their paper wil! be sent to them 
accordingly. No paper discontinuedyntil all arrearage’ 
are paid, except at the discretion of the proprietors. 


SPECIAL OFFER, 


MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. 
*¢ One of the most extraordinary books of : 
the present ceatury.’’ Price $1.25. 





able articles now in the market. The best of 8a To any subscriber who will send us $2, ($1 & 
these that we have seen is “A Map of the Seat | renew hisown subscription, and $1 with the name of 4 new 
subscriber,) we will make a present of this valuable 
volume. SUBSCRIBERS WHO ARE IN ARREARS, tf they would 
have the benefit of this offer, must in addition pay up to 
this time. If the book is to be sent by mail, 24 cents in 
stamps must be enclosed to prepay the postage. 


ef War,” by Jacob Monk, Philadelphia. It is 30 | 
inches by 24, and.shows with great fullness and 


clearness the appetaches by sea and land to the 
Capital of the United States. It can be sent by 
mail. Price 37 cents. 














